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Sledding Logs From Woods to Stream, for Floating to Mill 


One of a group of historical paintings in the National Lumberman’s Bank, Muskegon, Mich. 
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2.780 Ft. Long 


A High Pressure, Positive 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 
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over sixteen years 


We design, manufacture and install reliable equip- 
ment, and have done so for forty-three years. 
Positive long distance conveyor systems. 

Wood-fuel furnace stokers. 

Dust-collecting systems. 

Storage vaults and unloaders. 

All for shavings, sawdust, hogged wood chips and 


similar materials. 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS 
— MEG. co. a ~ wae 


Factories and Offices: Saginaw, Mich. Boston, Mass. 
Offices: Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
» —> 
This system handles 20,000 Ibs. of shavings and sawdust per hour. (100 tons 
per day) from a lumber mill to a cotton mill power house, a distance of 
over half a mile. 





























Roller- Bearing Shimer Cutter Heads 
GANG EDGERS 


MILLS—TRIMMERS—BOLTERS—SHINGLE, 
LATHE, CRATE & WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


The product of long experimentation ...a 
light-weight edger with heavy duty possi- 
bilities. ..certain-feed...non-skewing. Two 
speeds...120 feet per minute on light work, 
60 feet on heavy work. Handles up to 4’ 
thickness at slow speed. We shall be happy 
to send you full particulars. Write today! 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS ARE 
THE NATIONAL For quicker set ups, and superior features use 
STANDARD Shimer Tools. They are made for extreme service 
in most any line of manufacture whether it be door, 
sash, moulding, flooring, siding or some special 
joint. 
Let us go over your specifications and quote you 
on equipment which will enable you to compete. 
Send us your blue prints or samples. Write to- 
day for our Catalog of Cutter Heads and Cutters. 


AMERICAN [{ : 
SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. Cay Samuel J. Shimer & Sons 


55 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. MILTON, PENNA. 
Cutter Heads for every service since 1868 
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Modern Conditions Demand Modernized Lumber Stores 


HROUGHOUT the field of retail 
merchandising there has been a 
vast improvement in both the 

places of business and the methods of 
serving trade. Stores have been 
transformed from dark, dingy, dis- 
orderly and insanitary warehouses 
to light, neat and attractive places 
that there is pleasure in visiting. 
Nowadays, there is almost as much 
rivalry and competition in neatness 
and attractiveness as in prices; and 
there can hardly be a doubt that the 
necessary margin of profit can be se- 
cured more readily in the neat and 
attractive store than in stores of an- 
other description. 

Retail lumbermen generally have 
not been indifferent to the merchan- 


dising advantages of the modernized 
lumber store, and there are here and 
there in all sections of the country 
retail lumber establishments that will 
not suffer by comparison with retail 
stores in any other line. Improve- 
ment in the lumber yard, perhaps, 
began with the building of sheds for 
all the stock, and though protection 
from the weather was the purpose, 
there was some gain in display and 
general appearance of the yard. 
Possibly, the next retail yard im- 
provement came in the form of show 
windows, and then came display 
rooms. Finally, service rooms, with 
plan books and facilities for provid- 
ing general information about build- 
ing were added; until nowadays the 


retail lumberman in his building ma- 
terials store is prepared to serve his 
community in the most complete and 
efficient manner. This moderniza- 
tion in the retail lumber business is 
especially commendable because it 
represents a complete transformation 
of plant as well as a revolution in 
methods of selling. Though the trans- 
formation and revolution have been 
completed in numerous individual 
cases, they have not been completed 
for the retail branch as a_ whole. 
When they have been completed 
throughout that branch of the indus- 
try, retail lumber distribution will be 
on the high plane of merchandising 
efficiency that its importance de- 
serves. 





Portable Buildings Are Economical in Construction and Use 


ORTABLE buildings have be- 
come an essential element in 
modern systems of stock rais- 

ing. The movable home for the brood 
sow and litter and the portable col- 
ony house for the flock of young 
chickens are almost indispensable to 
effective sanitation. Experiments 
have shown that the mortality among 
litters of pigs can be reduced to a 
minimum by housing sow and pigs 
in a sanitary house apart from others 
on clean ground. Likewise, mortality 
due to contamination of runways can 
be largely eliminated among chicks 
by housing them in colony structures 
on uncontaminated ground. So 
much from the viewpoint of the 
farmer-stockraiser. 

Economies of a somewhat different 
character are possible for the lum- 
berman in the building and sale of 


portable hog and poultry houses. The 
lumber manufacturer can use in their 
construction a large part of the short 
lengths developed in production of 
regular stock that otherwise would 
be used for fuel or totally wasted. 
The local retail lumberman will find 
these structures readily salable in his 
community whether he obtains them 
from the sawmill man, from the spe- 
cialty manufacturer or constructs 
them himself in his own yard. If 
built in the dealer’s yard they may 
serve in part to provide a use and 
outlet for short lengths, broken 
pieces and crooked specimens that 
could hardly be utilized in any other 
way. Incidentally, the building of 
these portables may provide work for 
local carpenters in dull times. 

It is well known that the adoption 
of so obviously useful an article as a 


portable hog or poultry house may 
be hastened by merely making it 
readily. available. There is hardly a 
limit to the number of these struc- 
tures that could be profitably used 
in a stock raising community, and the 
profit from their use is disseminated 
among all classes of merchants. Good 
housing, especially sanitary housing 
of livestock, will contribute more to 
the prosperity of farmers and com- 
munity than almost any other facility 
or measure that could be introduced. 
Heavy mortality of pigs and chicks 
in some communities is so common 
as to be looked upon as inevitable. 
The retail lumberman who promotes 
the use of portable and sanitary 
houses for livestock not only helps 
himself to a greater profit but makes 
a substantial contribution to the 
prosperity of the community. 





Insulation Is Essential to Many Types of Construction 


CHIEVEMENT of the maxi- 
mum of comfort may be said to 
be the aim of modern society. 

The notion that comfort implied 
enervation or flabbiness has been 
completely discredited. In fact, in 
the proper sense there is economy in 
comfort. The factory worker who 
has a comfortable seat, good light 
and an abundance of fresh air is an 
efficient producer. The farm animal 
that has a cool place in summer and 
a warm place in winter to rest is an 
efficient producer of power, milk 
or fat. As heat is a form of energy 
produced by food, there is economy 
in conserving heat in winter by 
proper housing; and as an excess of 
heat in summer forbids comfort and 


rest, there is real economy in insulat- 
ing against it. 

In all forms of construction, at- 
tempts in some degree have been 
made to protect against extremes of 
heat and cold. Such protection, how- 
ever, has largely been incidental to 
the form of construction, rather than 
an essential feature of it. In other 
words, except in the case of building 
paper, which often has been care- 
lessly applied, there has been no in- 
sulating material used until lately 
purely as a means of protecting 
against cold in winter and shielding 
against heat in summer. 

It appears strange, in view of the 
great labor and expense involved in 
heating a home or other structure 


occupied by human beings, that pre- 
venting heat loss has not been earlier 
and more generally substituted for the 
practice of increasing the supply of 
heat to counterbalance the waste of 
it through faulty construction. This 
appears the more surprising in view 
of the fact that the same measures 
that conserve heat in cold weather 
protect against excess heat in hot 
weather. 

There is no other means than in- 
sulation to shut out heat, and though 
an increase in the supply of heat may 
in some measure offset escape of 
heat, the wastefulness of the latter 
process must be apparent to anybody. 
When insulation has been once ap- 

(Continued Third Column, page 23) 
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In the Lumber World 


Dealers Will Profit by Showing 
Insulation Economies — Keeping 
heat out of houses and other 
structures in hot summers and 
keeping it in during cold winter 
days add to the comfort of occu- 
pants, whether men or beasts. 
More persons should know the 
merits and economies of struc- 
tural insulation, and it is both the 
opportunity and the function of 
retail dealers to inform the public 
regarding insulation as well as 
other facts relating to building 
economies. Proper insulation is 
of sufficient importance to de- 
mand intelligent exploitation by 
all dealers. Page 36 

4 7 


Consequences of Trade with the 
Russian Soviet — Admission of 
Russian wood pulp over the pro- 
test of American producers and 
putting upon protestants the 
burden of proving use of convict 
labor discussed by financial paper. 
The soundness of the policy of 
Americans in aiding the develop- 
ment of Russia as a future re- 
lentless competitor is questioned. 
There are intimations of lack of 
confidence in the permanent suc- 
cess of soviet industrialization as 
evidenced by the “cash-and-carry” 
policy with respect to sales and 
service provided by American in- 
dustries and engineers. Page 28 
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Short Course in Drafting for 
Retail Lumbermen—Local lumber 
dealers nowadays function as 
building advisers to their commu- 
nities. To do so effectively they 
should not only know what lum- 
ber should be used but how it 
should be used. Also, the ability 
to sketch plans and floor layouts, 
will help to improve their service 
as well as to enlarge their sales. 
Probably, ability to sketch and 
estimate remodeling jobs ac- 
curately would contribute more 
than anything else to an increase 


in this class of business. A State 

agricultural college and dealers’ 

association co-operated in provid- 

ing a short course in drafting for 

dealers. Page 35 
os 4 


Exclusive Dealer Distribution 
Found Effective—A special pack- 
aged lumber product is being sold 
exclusively through jobbers and 
retail distributers. Complete re- 
liance is placed upon the sales- 
manship and promotional ability 
of the local dealers. “Price policy 
is not regulated by the market, 
competition or the buyer; but 
specifies, absolutely without dis- 
counts, one price to all dealers,” 
and dealers who are recognized as 
price-cutters are avoided. Sup- 
port is given by lumber trade 
journal advertising and instruc- 
tion in methods of selling the 
product. Page 28 

ee Ae 


Applying Piecework Prices to 
Motor Delivery—A series of time 
studies and a zoning of trade areas 
in terms of minutes or hours in- 
stead of miles were essential ele- 
ments in a piecework price plan 
for handling lumber deliveries of 
a large California company. 
Workers are satisfied with the 
scheme and are earning about 
what was figured in advance as 
the reward for 100 percent eff- 
ciency and have been doing so for 
five years. Pages 38-40 

i ee. 


Portable Hog Houses From 
Short Lengths—An agricultural 
engineer relates the experience of 
a retail lumberman in converting 
short lengths, crooked pieces and 
offgrade stock into portable hog 
houses, which he sold readily. 
Illustrated description of these 
structures, with their dimensions 
and sizes of material used, pro- 
vides retail lumbermen all data 
needed to go and do likewise. 

Page 34 


Inexpensive Silo for the Drouth- 
Stricken Regions—Dearth of rain 
has necessitated the adoption of 
every practicable expedient for 
conserving crops that fall short of 
the actual needs of stock raisers. 
Experiments with a silo built of 
slat fencing and a reinforced wa- 
terproof building paper demon- 
strate its effectiveness as a store- 
house for corn fodder. Its major 
appeals are cheapness and speed 
of erection. In some communities 
this emergency silo has created 
heavy demands upon dealers while 
performing excellent service to 
needy farmers. Page 35 
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Keeping Lumber Store and 
Merchandising Methods Uptodate 
—A Pennsylvania retail lumber 
concern conducted by members of 
one family for nearly a century 
builds and equips a store that is 
the acme of modernity. Not only 
convenient and attractive, but in- 
corporating the latest and most 
effective display features, this 
store is an instrumentality for 
disseminating information about 
building and for promoting the 
sale of lumber. Co-operation with 
contractors is a feature of the 
concern’s policy. Page 37 





Insulation Is Essential to Building 


(Continued from page 22) 

plied, no further expense or labor is 
required to make it effective; where- 
as, the faults of construction can be 
overcome only by annual expendi- 
tures for fuel. In fact, the economies 
of insulation are so great and its orig- 
inal cost so small that it is soon re- 
paid by the annual savings in fuel. 
Afterward the savings due to insula- 
tion constitute dividends in comfort 
as well as in real money. The time 
has come, it is believed, when every 
house, at least, should be insulated, 
and economies may be effected also in 
the use of insulation in other struc- 
tures, 
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Distributers of Poles and Piling 
I take this opportunity of expressing my 
thanks for the courteous and helpful way I 
was received at your office when I was in Chi- 


cago, some two months ago. At that time I 
received certain information which proved 
very valuable and the gracious way in which 
the data were accorded me emboldens me to 
ask another favor from your organization. 

On our own timber limits here, we have 
approximately 200,000 pieces of cedar poles 
and fir piling and we have been discussing the 
advisability of establishing a large pole and 
piling yard for the assembly and _ shipping 
of dry poles and piling by rail to the various 
markets in Canada and the United States. I 
would be extremely grateful if you would put 
me in touch with a few reputable distributers 
of these items in the middle West. What we 
desire is to secure information regarding the 
volume of business and current prices on the 
various lengths of cedar poles and fir piling. 
—INQuIRY No. 2.510. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber manu- 
facturing concern in British Columbia. In re- 
sponse, a table published by the United States 
Government, showing the poles purchased by 
Poles Purchased—Average Cost, Treated and 


Untreated, by Kind of Wood and 
by Length; 1927 





Under 20 to 30 to 
20 feet 29 feet 39 feet 
ALL KINDS ....... $ 2.57 $ 4.88 $10.60 
1.4§ 2.83 7.05 

CEDAR 

Pe sea Sack SR eae 2.41 4.45 11.33 
2.05 2.76 7.81 
West. red .......... 3.18 5.30 11.59 
2.57 2.88 8.51 
Wor. white ......... 2.08 4.04 9.91 
1.18 2.74 7.43 
Pa 2.55 3.99 7.06 
1.89 2.96 5.60 
I i va i ireg wake 3.91 3.74 10.77 
1.41 1.95 5.40 
CHESTNUT ....... 2.91 4.55 9.40 
1.99 3.17 6.83 
cs ae 5.33 8.15 
1.35 2.69 5.66 
DOGG. WEB .... oss 3.28 veda 11.96 
ane ae 3.38 
a nas 2.44 10.00 
Ee 1.44 7.08 9.74 
Ee 2.67 5.44 10,07 
.70 2.22 3.82 
REDWOOD ........ 2.02 5.71 8.11 
DT cite eteees 4.51 4.89 7.74 
EE StS og beer anata 2.20 3.81 7.74 
1,72 2.08 4.66 
60 feet 

40 to 50 to and 

49 feet 99 feet over 
ALL KINDS ....... $16.30 $23.79 $34.84 
10.5 13.94 24.00 

CEDAR 

Ce 17.14 22.64 32.28 
11.49 14.62 25.16 
Woes, TOM. nn cc cece 17.19 22.65 32.17 
11.43 14.54 25.11 
Mor. white ......... 16.20 21.90 47.15 
12.71 18.65 28.85 
i waa een e ed 9.40 as Spe 
8.87 14.00 30.67 
ee 14.25 ie ia 42.50 
12.84 23.00 nine 
CHESTNUT ........ 11.71 19.61 28.68 
9.70 13.47 21.21 
EE? 5 o's «o's 0h 89 10.61 16.70 24.50 
10.48 12.49 17.51 
ih MEE ccccccee ry 30.09 42.18 
be dexs Rees 12. i? oaey 
13.69 15.02 ital 
eh asd calceck ice aia 16.39 24.78 36.52 
6.80 11.14 21.67 
REDWOOD ........ 14.57 eS i ahd 
PE Sole sa ehs oes 10.19 12.97 15.68 
Se 12.46 17.00 aioe 
6.93 nae 13.30 
Note—Black face figures, treated; light face fig- 


ures, untreated. 


Poles Purchased—Number, by Kind of Wood; 
1927, 1925 and 1923 


Kind of Wood 1927 1925 1923 
TOTAL ........-3,624,833 3,281,514 3,060,794 
. swceene ade 1,767,287 1,692,870 1,704,247 
PT Sues ae aoa ke 1,120,228 675,730 402,393 
a 645,888 776,263 808,509 
Eo hab ook e 35,930 101,720 73,403 
Douglas fir ..... 15,609 10,166 38,052 
SS eee 5,399 5,227 13,770 
DE tewiisce ne 5,006 1,990 1,797 
De ‘sckedawe a 4,373 1,379 1,841 
a ee 1,58 5.541 8,750 
ee secckbenua 23,533 10,628 8,032 












number, kind of wood etc., during 1923, 1925 
and 1927, was sent; also a table from the same 
source showing the poles purchased—average 
cost, treated and untreated by kind of wood and 
by length for 1927. These tables are repro- 
duced on this page. 

The only figures available on the production 
of piling are estimates made some years ago 
by the Forest Service. It was estimated that 
1,500,000 piling were removed from the forests 
of the United States annually.—Enrror. ] 


Consumption of Hardwoods 

In order that we may complete certain files 
in our research department, we are desirous 
of obtaining the following data: 1—Consump- 
tion of hardwood lumber employed exclu- 
sively for building purposes in the various 
States. 2—Consumption of hardwood lumber 
used for industrial and manufacturing pur- 
poses by States. a—Type of industry or 
manufacturer. 3—Total consumption of hard- 
wood lumber by States.—INQuiry No. 2,503. 

[This inquiry is made by an advertising 
agency. In 1923, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association estimated the consump- 
tion of hardwood lumber employed in building 
in the various States at 1,171,000,000 board feet, 
or 17.1 percent of the total production of hard- 
woods. Recently in connection with the census 
of forest industries conducted by the Govern- 
ment, figures were released showing that the 
consumption of hardwood lumber for industrial 
and manufacturing purposes totaled 5,552,276,000 
board feet in 1928. 

The total consumption of hardwood lumber, 


and in fact of other kinds of lumber also, js 
generally estimated to be the same as the pro. 
duction. That is, it is assumed that the lumber 
produced in any given year is ordinarily con- 
sumed in the same length of time. For 1998 
the total production of hardwood was 5,797, 
028,000 board feet. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 17, 
1930, appeared a table showing the lumber used 
in manufacture during 1928, by States and 
regions, by industries and by kinds of wood, A 
cutting of this table has been sent to the in- 
quirer. 

Figures on hardwood lumber, production by 
species and by States, are contained in a publi- 
cation of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Census, entitled, “Forest 
Products, 1928, Lumber, Lath and Shingles,” 
copies of which may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents 
each.—EbiTor. | 


Miniature Farm Buildings for Display 

Do you have small houses and barns that 
can be used for window display? If so, may 
we ask the cost of the rental of same for a 
period of time for window display service? 
Also, if you have anything else that is newer 
or later let us know what it is.—INQuIRY No, 
2,511. 

[This inquiry is made by an enterprising Mis- 
souri retail lumber concern. In response the 
name of one large lumber concern that supplies 
miniature buildings and farm layouts on loan 
has been given.—EpiTor. ] 
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Gerrish & Miller will build | the 
a new logging railway from| which 
the west shore of Saginaw Bay | mill. 
through Standish, Bay County, ° 
to a point 20 miles distant. 
The road will tap a tract of 


friction 


most of which belongs to Mc- 


communicated to the} up. 


* #* 


A cyclone passed over Sagi- 
naw, Mich., Aug. 9, which did * * 
about 350,000,000 feet of pine, | considerable damage. 
ilton, McClure & Co.’s 


stock is reported as cleaned 
Wages in the woods will 
be about the same as last win- 
ter, viz.: $16 per month and 
upward, according to skill. 


produced fire 


At Ham- 


. H. A. Taylor, of Hudson, 
mill 





Graw & Co. Eight hundred 
men will be put to work on 
the road and it is expected 
that it will be completed in 
thirty days after the right of 
way is secured. 

* * * 


The excitement attendant 
upon the triennial conclave of | 
Knights Templar which took 
place in Chicago this week, 
attracting to our city not less 
than 300,000 strangers, will be 
accepted as sufficient excuse 
for any lack which may appear 
in this week’s issue of the 
Lumberman. We were grati- 
fied to receive calls from a 
large number of our friends 
and trust that the gratification 
was a mutual one. 


* * #* 


A mill at Reheboth, R. L, 
was burned in a curious way 
a few days since. The mill was 
not running, but it is supposed 
that the large amount of rain 
which fell raised the pond so 
high that it started the wheel, 
and the machinery was run 
so rapidly without oiling that 





piles were scattered in all di- 
rections, much of the lumber 
being badly broken, and 40,000 
feet blown into the river. 
ses 

Henry Stephens & Co. have 
completed and now have the 
second circular in operation at 
their St. Helens mill on the 
Mackinaw’ division of the 
Michigan Central Railroad, and 
are turning out 80,000 feet a 
day, which gives them the 
largest capacity of any mill 
on that line. 

* + * 

Operations in the woods at 
Saginaw, Mich. will begin 
earlier than usual this year 
and a number of camps will 
be in operation early in Sep- 
tember. There seems to be an 
impression that there will be 
more snow this winter than 
last. Horses for the woods 
are scarce and teams that 
could be purchased for $400 
last fall will command $500. 
In Canada and Ohio, the pro- 
ducing territory for the bulk 
of the lumber horses _ that 
reach the Saginaw market, the 





Minn., State land agent, re- 
cently sold 1,000,000 feet of 
Government logs, the price re- 
ceived being $5.50 per thou- 
sand. We are not advised as 
to whether or not these logs 
were the product of a seizure, 
but presume that they were, 
as the Government is _ not 
noted as an extensive operator 
in the production of logs for 
market, except through unau- 
thorized agents, who, when 
caught at it, are quite likely 
to come to grief through the 
loss of their labor as well as 


money. 
+ * 


Prices are held so firmly in 
Dubuque, Iowa, that a large 
bill went the rounds of the 
yards last week for pricing and 
there was a variation of only 
$4 on the aggregate amount. 

. . * 


Immense quantities of lum- 
ber are shipped over the Madi- 
son & Portage railway of Wis- 
consin every day. Scarcely 4 
freight train passes over the 
road going south with less than 
30 car loads. 
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Southern Pine Market Is Probably at Turning Point 


The southern pine report for the week ended Aug. 23 
shows that sales and production are almost balanced, sales 
making 97 percent of the cut. The market, however, is 
not quotably stronger, but there is a distinct feeling that 
the turning point has been reached. While the larger units 
have full stocks, from Shreveport, in an important small- 
mill section, comes a report that production there is not 
over 50 percent of normal and that assortments are becom- 
ing so broken that wholesalers who place the small-mill 
output have difficulty in getting their mixed-car orders 
filled. And the Aug. 1 report of 177 yards in the Kansas 
City district shows their stocks 7.8 percent lower than on 
the same date last year. The drouth scare hurt business, 
but it seems that the effects have not been as serious as it 
was at first feared they would be. Because of conflicting 
estimates, the secretary of the Southwestern is sending out 
a questionnaire to learn true conditions. Eastern whole- 
salers report a good deal more interest in quotations, and 
it is probable that the business revival apparent. there will 
soon spread throughout the country. Industrial trade is 
better than retail, and a few large orders have recently 
been booked, while export demand for timbers, especially 
for South American markets, has been good of late. 


Inland Empire Sales Gain But Most Prices Are Lower 


Sales of Inland Empire pine mills made a decided gain in 
the week ended Aug. 23; their cut was larger than the pre- 
ceding week’s, and they sold a much larger percentage of 
it. The preceding week’s cut of 57 percent capacity was 
72 percent covered by orders; that for the week ended 
Aug. 23, making 58 percent capacity, was 81 percent cov- 
ered. New business, it is reported, came principally from 
the large millwork plants along the Mississippi River, and 
their increased purchases will probably mean heavier buy- 
ing by retail yards very soon. Prices, however, are lower. 
In Pondosa, inch D selects and thick selects advanced, but 
C selects and the three grades of common were weaker, 
the No. 1 decidedly so. Idaho pine also lost ground, espec- 
ially the inch C and D selects and No. 1 common. 

California pine sales during the week ended Aug. 23 
made only 65.5 percent of the production, compared with 
82 percent of production the preceding week. Eastern de- 
mand, however, has been showing signs of improvement. 


West Coast Bookings Exceed the Output by 8 Percent 


A considerable gain in West Coast bookings is shown 
by the report for the week ended Aug. 23. The mills cut 
at the same percentage of capacity as during the preceding 
week, or 47 percent, but while last week’s bookings ex- 
ceeded the cut by less than 1% percent, this week’s were 
about 8 percent above the cut. 

An encouraging development is the gain in rail ship- 
ments, which it is believed will continue because many farm 
regions find that the effects of the drouth have not been 
as serious as it was first thought they were. 

Domestic cargo shipments have declined a little, perhaps 
because the recent meeting of the intercoastal conference 
furnished evidence that present open rates would continue 
to the end of the year. The usual rate is now $8, but it 
is reported that independent lines have carried lumber at 
$7.50. This week’s reports from the East on probable con- 
sumption during fall are decidedly more encouraging. 
While wholesale stocks there are ample, no transit ship- 
ments are being dumped on the market, and though sales 
prices remain low, they are being paid more readily. The 





Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42, 43 and 59 Market Prices and Reports on Pages 61 to 64 





southern California market is well stabilized, sales about 
offsetting receipts. It is hoped that building in prospect 
will serve to strengthen the market further. California 
millwork concerns are a good deal more optimistic. 

Transpacific trade is dull, but it is felt that sales to 
Europe will gain because the ocean freight rate has fallen 
back to 45 shillings. 

A recent production survey shows that of 777 mills oper- 
ating last year, 84 small ones have gone out of existence; 
of the other 693, 153 are inactive and it is believed that 38 
of them are unlikely to operate again. Altogether, there- 
fore, a decrease of 122 has taken place in production units. 


Eastern Shortleaf Finding Competition Difficult 


North Carolina pine producers report that business, with 
both retail yards and box makers, continues very dull, 
though conditions seem to be shaping themselves for an 
improvement in the market. The low cargo rate on West 
Coast woods is enabling them to be laid down cheap in 
what was formerly considered an almost exclusively Caro- 
lina pine sales territory, and even rail shipments to some 
States in the Southeast have gained over 1929. Rail ship- 
ments from the Pacific coast to North Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama of 1,161,000 feet in the first seven 
months of 1930 represent an increase of 87 percent over 
those for the corresponding period of 1929, and this year 
there have been heavy increases in intercoastal cargo ship- 
ments to ports in the Southeast. These shipments of West 
Coast woods are mentioned here because they have an 
almost controlling influence on the destinies of North Caro- 
lina pine. The Carolina mills, however, whose 1930 pro- 
duction made 80 percent of the 1929 total, have managed 
to ship 98 percent of that output. Available stocks in the 
territory therefore are low, for it must be remembered that 
non-reporting small mills have been shut down for some 
time. Big mills expect less competition from the smaller 
ones for ‘box business, and are counting on a larger demand 
from retail yards during the fall for dressed items. 

Georgia roofers also are slow, with practically all the 
larger mills inactive, and some small mills continuing to sell 
at low prices. 


Week’s Hardwood News Furnishes Ground for Optimism 


Hardwood sellers have been cheered this week by signs 
of improvement in the market, though so far they consist 
mostly of inquiries. No group of consumers is buying 
heavily, though practically all groups of industrials—fur- 
niture, radio cabinet and automobile makers—are more 
frequently in the market for small lots. And some of them 
are so convinced that there will be a strengthening in 
prices that they are buying for future needs, largely in the 
lower grades. The small-lot orders are beginning to create 
trouble, for while there has been accumulation at the mills 
and total stocks are too large, assortments have recently 
been becoming broken, as current production is down to 
around 40 to 45 percent of normal. Sales of southern mills 
during the week ended Aug. 23 made 87.5 percent of the 
cut, compared with 85 percent the preceding week; and 
northern sales were 54 percent of the cut, compared with 
48 percent the preceding week. The building trades field 
is the poorest at present for hardwood, and oak flooring 
was marked down several dollars this week. But even 
here the outlook is better, for the large millwork plants 
along the Mississippi are said to be seeking supplies of 
raw material. Bargain hunting is still popular, but buyers 
are a shade more eager, and sellers somewhat firmer in 
their views. 
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New Market in Miniature Golf Courses 


Publicity Through National’s TX Department Receives Favorable Attention From the 
Country’s Press—Sales Helps for Dealers in W ood Office Furniture 


Intense Trade Promotion Program 


Wasuinoron, D. C., Aug. 25.—One outcome 
of the general discussions at the Portland meet- 
ing of the directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be renewed 
efforts to tighten up the whole lumber trade 
promotion program—regional associations work- 
ing with each other and the National associa- 
tion working with the regionals. The aim is 
to present as solid a front as possible to the 
enemy, avoiding overlapping and duplication to 
a greater extent than in the past. 

From the outset of the N. L. M. A. TX 
campaign efforts have been made along this 
line, but it was the sense of the Portland meet- 
ing that much more can be accomplished along 
this line. Therefore the renewed effort will 
be conducted more intensively. 


* * * 


Sales Helps for Dealers 


Wasurncton, D. C., Aug. 26.—A broadside 
alnouncement explaining its national advertis- 
ing program and telling of the sales helps it 
is affording dealers in wood office furniture has 
been mailed by the Wood Office Furniture 
Associates (Inc.), to retail dealers in all parts 
of the country. 

The furniture association, in affiliation with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and American Walnut Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is engaged in a nation- 
wide campaign to stimulate the continued and 
increased use of wood office furniture. 

Dealer helps now available include a free 
and authoritative booklet offered to prospective 
purchasers through the national advertising 
campaign under the caption “Planning the 
Modern Office in Wood.” The booklet con- 
tains complete information on laying out and 
arranging the office. It illustrates each prin- 
ciple with actual photographs of wood furn- 
iture installations. 

The beauties and advantages of wood office 
furniture are emphasized in the national adver- 
tising amd readers are advised to purchase their 
wood furniture requirements from local dealers. 
The advertising is being carried in such lead- 
ing “executives” as Business Week, Time, 
World’s Work, Office Appliances, Fortune, 
Literary Digest and System. It makes such 
pene for wood as “Your papers are safer 
rom fire;” “Imitations never quite succeed in 
being wood;” “Better work with the warmth 
and friendliness of wood office furniture,” and 
“Wood is the accepted standard of furniture.” 

Another sales help offered dealers is a port- 
folio suitable for presentation of sales-clinch- 
ing facts about wood furniture before either 
individuals or groups such as board meetings. 
This portfolio is 12x17 inches. It contains a 
series of full page advertising sheets telling the 
advantages of wood, arranged in a sales presen- 
tation order. It can be shown so that every- 
one in an average board room can see its pres- 
entation of why wood office furniture is 
“naturally better.” 

Dealers desirous of taking advantage of the 
assistance of the Wood Office Furniture Asso- 
ciates (Inc.), should address its offices at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. They may 
also get in touch through the offices of the 
affiliated associations, or through the offices of 
members, which include: The Clemetsen Co., 
Chicago; Doten-Dunton Desk Co., Cambridge; 
Commercial Furniture Co., Chicago; Gunn 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids; Leopold Desk 
Co., Burlington, Iowa; O. C. S. Olsen Co., 


Chicago; Quigley Furniture Co., Whitesboro, 
N. Y.; Standard Furniture Co., Herkimer, 
N. Y.; Horrocks Desk Co., Herkimer, N. Y.; 
National Desk Co., Herkimer, N. Y.; Shelby- 
ville Desk Co, Shelbyville, Ind., and the Marble 
& Shattuck Chair Co., Cleveland. 


* * * 


Springwood and Summerwood 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 25.—Owing to the 
importance of the composition of lumber with 
respect to the varying proportions of spring- 
wood and summerwood, the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has issued a leaflet-—No. 9 in 
its Lumber Facts series—that treats this sub- 
ject in some detail. An earlier leaflet-—No. 4 
in the same series—dealt with softwoods and 
hardwoods in general, the relation of softwood 
to hardwood and the subject of annual growth 
rings. 

These two leaflets present in compact, easily 
understandable form the most essential facts 





Advertising good goods will help 
you to hold your prices. 


If you buy a high-grade stock or 
a high-class bond you are assured 
of the continuance of the divi- 
dends. You have no fear of their 
coming back on you. That prin- 
ciple holds good with buying good 
lumber from a good concern. The 
way to judge the good concern is 
by its advertising backed by its 
service and product. You can buy 
poor stock and poor lumber. 
Neither add to your happiness or 
satisfaction. Good lumber manu- 
factured by a good concern always 
gives satisfaction. 





which purchasers and users of lumber should 
know regarding the natural composition of 
wood. 

It is well known, the leaflets point out, that 
the growth of a tree in diameter is shown by 
the so-called “rings” of annual growth. These 
rings are simply the material that is added 
around the tree underneath the bark each year, 
The outer cells, just inside the bark, make up 
the living, active portion of the tree and each 
year’s product is plainly marked off from that 
of the preceding year. It is in this manner 
that the rings are formed. 

It is perhaps not so well understood popu- 
larly that each ring is made up of two parts— 
first, the inner light-colored portion known as 
“springwood,” and, second, an outer, darker 
portion known as “summerwood.” During the 
spring months the tree grows faster than it 
does in the summer and the cells produced at 
that time are larger and have thinner walls. 
The summerwood cells have thicker walls and 
are smaller. Summerwood, therefore, gets 
more solid wood substance than springwood 
and is darker in color. The two parts of the 
annual rings are much more noticeable in the 
softwoods than in the hardwoods. 


The proportion of springwood to summer- 
wood in softwood lumber has an important 
effect upon the strength properties and physi- 
cal characteristics of the lumber. In some 
species the springwood blends into the sum- 
merwood and in this condition makes for uni- 
form texture, easier working and a_ small 
amount of shrinkage and swelling of the lum- 
ber. In other softwoods the transition from 
springwood to summerwood is more abrupt, the 
proportion of summerwood is larger and the 
wood is stronger, and the two parts of the an- 
nual ring can be easily seen. 


~*~ * * 


Housing in Baby Golf Courses 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 25.—The minia- 
ture golf craze continues to spread. Here in 
the national capital new courses are under con- 
struction all the time in different outlying sec- 
tions of the city. The largest one in town has 
just been completed and is located in the down- 
town section on a lot that until recently held a 
large old-fashioned red brick house with ample 
yard room on three sides. 


Lumber is receiving a lot of incidental pub- 
licity in connection with the building of these 
baby golf courses. The publicity values of this 
widespread sport were seized upon sooner by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion than by other organizations, with the re- 
sult that many syndicates, press associations 
and individual writers have picked up the re- 
leases and articles on this subject appearing 
in the National Lumber Bulletin, have exploit- 
ed them widely and then appealed to head- 
quarters for more material for additional ar- 
ticles. 

The movement looking to the housing in of 
these courses in order that they may be used 
throughout the year is gathering force. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was quick to see the possibilities for extending 
lumber markets in this connection and is 
standing squarely behind this movement. The 
canvas people also have waked up and are urg- 
ing the wisdom of putting canvas tops over the 
courses. 


Some of the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try have featured the new craze—for example, 
the New York Sun and Detroit News—placing 
special emphasis upon its meaning to the lum- 
ber industry. 


This is not the only line on which lumber is 
receiving attention in the press of the country. 
As an illustration of the more tolerant attitude 
of the press toward the lumber industry’s posi- 
tion in relation to forest conservation based on 
economics rather than esthetics and politics, is 
the appearance in several hundred newspapers 
of editorials evidently inspired from a common 
source which praise the reforestation program 
of the N. L. M. A. 


Nearly 100 newspapers are now taking the 
illustrated editorial service and advertising 
managers and solicitors are responding enthusi- 
astically to the recent offer of the National 
association to provide them with free matriced 
copy for local lumber advertising. This is es- 
pecially true in smaller cities where it is diffi- 
cult or impossible for the advertising depart- 
ments of daily newspapers to maintain an ad- 
vertising copy and service bureau. When they 
receive a series of free copy such as is being 
sent out the advertising man of the paper is 
not a mere order taker. He is in position to 
show the lumber dealer a well worked out and 
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The lumber bill on this course that cost Jess than $6,000 was an impor- 


tant item 


well illustrated proposed advertisement that 
meets his needs, all complete except for adding 
the dealer’s own name, and sales resistance is 
naturally greatly reduced, especially when the 
copy is as good as the leading merchant in the 
community can have. 

* * * 


CASH IN ON MINIATURE GOLF 
What Lumbermen in California Are Doing 
to Boost Their Sales 





Los ANGELES, CALIF., Aug. some 
lumber dealers, Tom Thumb or miniature golf 
may be just another game, but there are others 
who have been able to profit by it in a business 
way. Individually, this type of golf course 
isn't an item, but collectively, the many thou- 
sands of greens that have recently been built 
throughout the country have become so eco- 
nomically important that the Department of 
Commerce has issued bulletins on it and more 
recently expressed the intention of taking a 
census. 

Due to the fact that no building permit is 
necessary except where a structure is built in 
connection with it, no official record of these 
playgrounds is kept. However, it is at present 
estimated that throughout the country there 
are between 50,000 and 75,000 formerly vacant 
lots that now attract crowds to play the in- 
triguing hazards. The cost of building a course 
ranges from $3,000 to $65,000, but taking the 
Department of Commerce average of $5,000 
each, the total figure runs toward the half- 
billion-dollar mark. As many of these enter- 
prises have paid back their original investment 
in from four to eight weeks, there has been a 
business turnover including labor of almost a 
billion dollars in this country during the last 
two months, which in slack times is something. 

Lumber is of necessity used in the construc- 
tion of all the courses, but to what extent ap- 
pears to be largely due to the dealer who 











On this $15,000 course the lumber bill alone amounted to $1,000 and 
included the posts supporting the light fixtures and a lattice fence 
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sells it. There is, for instance, need for lum- 
ber in building the greens whether they be of 
cement or other material. Frequently, wood 
borders are inserted permanently, but even if 
mace of cement, lumber is required for the 
molding of it. There are posts for fencing, 
electric light fixtures, benches, stands, railings, 
hazards and a dozen other necessary items 
which are normally constructed of wood. 


It isn’t so much the evident and accepted 
needs for lumber in the building of a miniature 
golf course that increases the lumber bill as it 
is the possibilities for additional features that 
not only add to the appearance of the place 
but prove to be real advantages in many ways. 
There are, for example, various types of gar- 
den furniture, trellis, lattice work, gates, shel- 
ters, signs, and novelties, besides the office and 
other buildings on the lot. 


Since the costs of the courses vary greatly, 
the amount of lumber used in any one of them 
likewise varies. Although normally the lumber 
bill ranges from $200 to $2,000 each, the possi- 
bilities for additional reasonable amounts are 
considerable. To state an example, one of the 
courses shown in the accompanying illustrations 
cost $15,000 entire. The lumber bill was about 
$1,000, which included the large lighting posts, 
the lattice fence in the background, the wood 
used in the office and refreshment stand etc. A 
similar and beautiful course that cost about the 
same had no more than $200 worth of lumber. 
A second photo shows one of the lesser types 
which did not exceed $6,000 to construct and 
yet the lumber used ran to almost as much as 
was used in the $15,000 course. The unique 
uprights containing the lighting fixtures, the 
fences, and the many wood gadgets on the 
course are responsible for the amount of lum- 
ber used; still it shows the possibilities. 

In Los Angeles County alone it is estimated 
that at this writing more than 500 miniature 
golf courses are in operation with new ones 
going up every week. That it is no passing 


fancy is shown by the fact that the movie in- 
terests, 


individuals as well as companies, are 


The entrance-way, lattice work and a refreshment stand in this course 
were constructed of lumber 


investing in the new and popular game. Some 
of these courses are said to cost from $50,000 
to $65,000 each. Although approaching winter 
in some parts of the country will temporarily 
halt the sport, indications on the Pacific coast 
show that the interest will be renewed through- 
out the country in the spring. Again, the 
owners of some of the first and somewhat mod- 
est greens, seeing that the new ones are so 
much superior and attractive, are now rebuild- 
ing theirs. 

The opportunities for the lumber dealer in 
placing orders for various uses of wood are al- 
most unlimited. Even where the course has 
been completed, apparently, a great deal of lum- 
ber may be sold through the personal efforts of 
the salesman who can show the owner how a 
beautiful entrance, a lattice fence for background 
or to shut out an unsightly alley, an ornamental 
wood fence, posts, benches etc. will not only 
make his grounds more attractive but actually 
increase his income. Even the Department of 
Commerce has reported that lumber constitutes 
one of the leading products required for baby 
or miniature golf course construction. In Los 
Angeles a dealer landed orders for more than 
forty courses and is still going after them— 
which shows something or other. 





Commission to Investigate Costs 


WasHinecton, D. C., Aug. 25.—The United 
States Tariff Commission has given notice that 
under the provision of section 336 of Title III of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, it will institute an inves- 
tigation of the differences in costs of produc- 
tion of, and of all other facts and conditions 
enumerated in said section with respect to lum- 
ber and timber of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock 
or larch, and also of wood flour. It is an- 
nounced that all parties interested will be given 
opportunity to be present at the hearings, which 
will be held at the office of the commission at 
Washington at a date to be selected and notice 
of this date to be published 30 days in advance. 
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UPTOWN GOLF 








CouURS 





Lumber is utilized for fences, wood rims on the greens, for benches and 
garden furniture in this miniature course 
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An Inevitable Conflict 


When American industry winked a cynical 
eye and accepted Soviet. orders for machinery, 
materials, engineering service and the loan of 
American brains it looked like but a simple 
“business-is-business” proposition. 

Naturally, of course, if the customer had 
something to sell in return, that American in- 
dustry could use, it would be glad to look at 
the samples. 

It looked and bought—bought and bought— 
until now a hundred ships are engaged in con- 
veying the products of Russian forests to the 
United States, to say nothing of others that are 
conveying manganese, coal and other products. 
These imports already have divided American 
business into two hostile camps and have 
aroused the ire of organized labor. 

The paper companies that are importing Rus- 
sian pulpwood are located in the Atlantic coast 
region, which has been long dependent upon 
pulp and pulpwood imports from Canada and 
elsewhere. Paper companies on the other side of 
the continent have plenty of pulpwood. One 
group wants Russian or any other foreign pulp- 
wood kept out, the other wants it admitted. 

The coal, lumber and manganese industries— 
all in a depressed condition—with hundreds of 
thousands of men out of work and wages be- 
ing reduced for those employed—where the 
weakness of labor permits—bitterly protest 
against competitive Russian imports on the 
ground that they are the product of convict 
labor. A venerable provision of the tariff laws 
forbids such imports. But the steel interests 
demand Russian manganese, and other groups 
want cheap Russian coal and lumber. 

Sailors on the pulpwood ships say that their 
vessels are entirely loaded by wretched men 
and women, convicts working under military 
guard, clothed in rags, underfed and living in 
filthy and disease-breeding conditions. Ample 
evidence has been collected by American con- 
suls and representatives of the Department of 
Commerce that there are more than a hundred 


thousand convicts—mostly political prisoners— 
working in the logging camps and lumber mills 
of the White Sea area of Russia. 

Yet, almost entirely on negative ex parte evi- 
dence submitted by the Soviet business repre- 
sentatives and lawyers the Treasury Depart- 
ment has decided to permit the entry of these 
hundred shiploads, subject only to the almost 
impossible condition that opposing interests 
shall be able to submit convincing proof against 
each cargo as it comes. The juristic position 
is admittedly a difficult one. In fact, the as- 
sistant secretary in charge of the matter ap- 
pears to have reversed himself with neatness 
and dexterity within two or three days. In 
that interval great financial and business in- 
terests concerned with the annual hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of exports to Russia are 
credibly reported to have appealed directly to 
the President in behalf of the Soviet goods. In 
these times a hundred million dollars count. 

But a bigger problem than convict labor goods 
looms. Effective Jan. 1, 1932, the new tariff 
law forbids imports of the products of forced 
labor. The American Federation of Labor is 
credited with having inspired this provision, with 
special view to supporting the thesis that all 
Soviet exports are the product of forced labor, 
in or out of prison. There impends, therefore, a 
dispute between American industrial proprietors 
and their employees over the fundamental nature 
of communism, in which employers will be 
forced into the embarrassing position of assert- 
ing the freedom of socialistic labor—if they 
continue their present policy of encouraging ex- 
ports to Russia at any cost. 

The easy acquiescence in the Soviet’s repre- 
sentations regarding convict-made goods is a 
wedge as big as a barn door for the future ad- 
mission of all Soviet products, regardless of 
the new law. 

And that has momentous sequences. 

After any Soviet industry has _ retained 
enough of any product for minimal domestic 


ee 


An Editorial From the 
Magazine of Wall Street 


uses of its low-standard population, the surplus 
represents so much “velvet” for sale abroad at 
any price. It is virtually costless. The natural 
resources—the raw materials are all national- 
ized, labor works for about a tenth of what it 
receives in America, the railroads and ships 
belong to the government. So soon as the 
farms, mills and factories and mines of Soviet 
Russia are fully equipped by American engi- 
neers with American machinery, under the pro- 
gram of industrializing Russia in a five-year 
period, their surplus production, if any, will 
be available for export at any price. It will 
compete with goods from factories that must 
purchase raw material, pay high wages and 
taxes, and sustain interest and profits. Next 
year or the year after the industrialization of 
Russian agriculture may flood the world with 
surplus wheat at any price—even with the Rus- 
sian population on a starvation diet. Then the 
cancer of collectivist competition will spread to 
the already distressed agricultural area. 

Our authorities are today winking at the 
entrance of goods that may or may not be 
convict-made but are certainly convict-loaded. 
Will they tomorrow remain indifferent, when 
the Soviet proceeds to put into international 
trade the products of the virtually compulsory 
labor of 150,000,000 people, working with na- 
tionalized or confiscated resources that cost 
nothing? Will business leaders and financiers 
exert their influence in behalf of such goods? 
To do so would be a perfectly logical and nat- 
ural outcome of the eagerness with which they 
have done business with a customer who is 
boldly intent upon destroying them. 

We suspect, though, that they are sardoni- 
cally gambling on the prospect that the Soviet 
economic system will collapse before it shall 
have passed from the aspect of a flush buyer to 
that of a ruinous seller. In the meantime our 
Russian trading industrialists are reputed to be 
icily insisting that all new Soviet business must 
be “cash and carry.” 


Selling the Consumer by Selling the Retailer 


The overshadowing importance of the retailer 
in the modern system of distribution, as the 
key man between the manufacturer or whole- 
saler and the consumer, is set forth in illum- 
inating fashion by Harry J. Strong, secretary 
and general sales manager TrimPak Corpora- 
tion, New York, in an article appearing over 
his signature in the August issue of the Execu- 
tive Service Bulletin, published “in the interests 
of better management” by the service bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The 
article tells how a lumber specialty is being 
successfully marketed by working hand in hand 
with the retailer, training the dealer’s sales 
force to merchandise the product, and affording 
him all possible assistance in closing prospects. 

Realizing that, after all, the recommenda- 
tions and advice of the retailer is the most 
potent factor in influencing the prospective 
home builder’s decision with regard to what 
materials shall. be used, instead of seeking to 
influence that decision by direct consumer ad- 
vertising the TrimPak Corporation has cen- 
tered its efforts upon the retailer. Mr. Strong 
in his article states that “space advertising of 
TrimPak has been confined to the lumber and 
building trade journals and no consumer ad- 
vertising has been used.” He launches his dis- 
_ cussion by saying: 

“During recent years, merchandising prac- 
tices in the lumber industry have come in for 
a considerable amount of justifiable criticism. 
Co-operation between manufacturer, distributer 
and dealer has been conspicuous by its absence, 
and the logical results have been economic up- 
heavals and diminished profits—if not actual 


losses—throughout the industry. Any retailer 
who can get his share of business and make a 
profit under such conditions is entitled to a 
definite niche in the retailer’s Hall of Fame; 
and the retail lumber dealer is decidedly in this 
category. He buys, he finances, he warehouses, 
he transports and distributes. 

“Since its organization, the TrimPak Cor- 
poraiton has been convinced of the business and 
merchandising ability of the lumber retailer. It 
has had confidence that results would be forth- 
coming if he were given proper co-operation, 
and has always recognized him as a pivotal 
point in its distribution program.” 

As is generally known in the retail lumber 
trade, TrimPak consists, briefly stated, of all 
the material required to completely trim a win- 
dow or door opening, arch or colonnade, the 
product being put up in package form, hence 
the name. 

The merchandising program of TrimPak is 
based on several fundamental principles, which 
are summarized by Mr. Strong as follows: The 
company’s price policy is not regulated by compe- 
tition, or the buyer; but specifies, absolutely 
without discounts, one price to all dealers. That 
price is as low as possible, being based on 
known cost plus a fair profit. The TrimPak 
Corporation avoids selling to dealers who are 
recognized as price-cutters. 

Wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ salesmen are 
supported and assisted in their sales efforts by 
lumber trade journal advertising and direct- 
mail campaigns, supplemented by the efforts of 
a promotion and development man whose job 
consists of teaching salesmen how to merchan- 


dise the product, helping them to close difficult 
prospects, and keeping them in touch with all 
new developments in the industry. 

Sales effort is centered upon impressing the 
dealer with the fact that he can sell the prod- 
uct, and can make a satisfactory profit upon it, 
salesmen being strictly instructed to ignore 
competition or discussion of cost of the product 
in comparison with others, rightly figuring that 
the dealer is not interested in those points if 
he can be clearly shown how he can stock and 
sell the goods at a profit. 

In this broad campaign of retailer co-opera- 
tion, what are known as dealers’ council meet- 
ings are held at regular intervals. At these 
meetings moving picture films are generally 
shown, depicting a complete lumber operation, 
including the manufacture of TrimPak and its 
installation, this being accompanied by a de- 
scriptive talk. Afterward the meeting is 
thrown open for general discussion, presentation 
of new merchandising ideas etc. Sometimes at 
these meetings an outside speaker gives a talk 
on retail selling. Time is always reserved for 
open discussion of TrimPak, dealers are in- 
vited to state frankly any complaints or trouble 
they may be having, and the matter is threshed 
out on the spot and settled to the satisfaction 
not only of the particular dealer bringing it 
up, but others as well. The meeting is by in- 
vitation, and while designed primarily for Trim- 
Pak dealers, they are allowed to bring their 
competitors as guests, if they desire. The com- 
pany stands the expense of these dinner-meet- 
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Pak at a dealer’s yard, one of the company’s 
salesmen appears on the scene, instructs the 
dealer’s sales office and yard forces thoroughly 
as to the merits of the product, and teaches 
them how to merchandise it, unless they have 
already learned this at a dealers’ council meet- 
ing. In short, the purpose is thoroughly to 
sell the dealer and his employees on the merits 
of the goods, so that they in turn will know 
just how to proceed in selling the consumer. 

After a reasonable number of builders in 
a dealer’s territory have used TrimPak, the 
company arranges through the dealer to hold 
a builders’ council meeting. The procedure is 
similar to that at the dealers’ council meeting, 
except that the open discussions are directed by 
the TrimPak representative as chairman, his 
aim being to make the carpenter and builder 
talk about the product, which usually results in 
the builders who have used it selling it to the 
rest. 

In closing his very informative and sugges- 
tive article, Mr. Strong attributes the success 
which has attended the pioneering efforts of 
the TrimPak Corporation very largely to the 
fact that the company at all times has had 
faith in the merchandising ability of the retail 
lumber dealer, and has believed that, given a 
fair degree of co-operation, he would produce 
profits both for himself and for the manufac- 
turer. 





Looking at the Books 


New York, Aug. 25.—In a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a report was made 
of the results of an audit of the books of 132 
lumber dealers by the Eastern Millwork Bu- 
reau (Inc.), of New York City. This article 
dealt with the lumber, wallboard and roofing 
departments. The bureau now has issued a 
report covering wholesale departments operated 
by 66 of the 132 dealers whose figures are avail- 
able. Included-are only sales made in large 
quantities and shipped direct to the job (not 
subject to the usual yard handling and delivery 
expenses). According to the bureau, the con- 
sensus indicates : 
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DE 6 wave ee teas $4,432,546.11 

Cost of Sales (Pur- 
eee 4,032,829.62 100 91 
Gross Profit ..... $ 399,716.49 9.9 9 

Dept. Expense 387,618.09 9.6 8.8 
Net Profit ...... $ 12,098.40 3 i 
1928 results reflected a profit of 7 6 


Eleven firms, or 17 percent, operated profit- 
ably in 1929, averaging a net profit of 1.5 per- 
cent over purchase cost of materials and ex- 
pense. 

Fifty-five firms, or 83 percent, operated the 
wholesale department at a loss; in some in- 
stances a very considerable loss. 

Wholesale or “carlot’” business is almost al- 
ways handled on a very small margin, and 
this report includes sales of lumber, masons’ 
material and various other items of building 
materials purchased and sold direct. Very 
often dealers resort to quoting as “wholesale” 
when they feel it necessary to cut prices to get 
business. This practice has invariably re- 
sulted in a loss to the dealer. It is true that 
“wholesale” business helps absorb overhead 
expense where it carries its proportionate 
share of such expense. But many dealers still 
insist that this type of business is “all profit.” 
They lose sight of the credit risk and cost of 
financing until payment is received; also that 
they automatically reduce the volume of what 
is logically “retail’’ business and should be 
treated as such, 

There is a marked tendency on the part of 
dealers to increase the volume of wholesale 
sales. As a matter of fact, the volume has 
increased over 100 percent as compared with 
‘1928 records and the above is a sad illustra- 
tion of “volume at any cost.” 





Fact 
“Been sitting on that park bench?” 
“Yeh. What of it?” 


“It has been freshly painted. You've a rain- 
how ’round your shoulders.” 
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Observations 
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It is both interesting and encouraging to 
note the growing enthusiasm for forestry 
among young men of the country, as indi- 

cated in an announcement 


Forestry of from the New York State 


. College of Forestry, Syracuse 
Increasing University, that the possible 
Importance enrollment for the freshman 


class already has been filled. 
Even with the usual falling off in the num- 
bers that actually register, there will be as 
many students in the four classes as can be 
accommodated in the classrooms and _ lab- 
oratories. This college has made a splendid 
record in the practical training of foresters, 
a profession that is becoming of increasing 
importance as the country comes more and 
more to realize that proper utilization is the 
true basis of reforestation and forest con- 
servation. Foresters and scientists are going 
to play an important part in the future de- 
velopment of the lumber industry. 


* * * 


While the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce is helping to solve the problem of 

what to do with used lumber 
One Builds, and wooden boxes that have 
The Other served their purpose and de- 

veloping a salvage value for 
Destroys this material, Henry Ford is 
busy with plans to salvage 
material from Ford cars that have completed 
their useful lives. The Government is teach- 
ing the young people how to make things of 
wood that has been used and thus avoid 
waste. Ford has a big crew at work dis- 
mantling decrepit Ford cars, salvaging the 
oil and grease and any gasoline left in them 
as well as the headlights, batteries, horns, 
lenses, glass and the cotton and hair from 
the upholstery. Ignition wire is salvaged 
for the copper, oil cups for the brass, bush- 
ings for bronze and hub caps for the alu- 
minum. What is left of the wreck is de- 
stroyed, and the dealer is allowed $20 for 
each car. 

x * * 

Attempting to beautify a coal yard to the 
average person would seem to be “love's 
labor lost,’’ but coal men are beginning to 

realize that even coal yards 


Dressing must be made more attractive 
Up th if they hope to retain the 

p te esteem and, what is more im- 
Coal Yards portant, the business of the 


public. The front page of 
the July issue of the Coal Merchant, official 
publication of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association, was devoted to an edi- 
torial by the president of that organization, 
suggesting that the retail coal men _ get 
under way a rebuilding and new construc- 
tion program that will mean the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars for build- 
ing material and similar supplies. Mr. 
Robinson said: “For generations the pub- 
lic has tolerated us, not because they 
liked us but because they regarded us 
as a necessary evil. They still regard us as 
an evil, but they are beginning to doubt 
whether we are so necessary. And they 
don’t say it with flowers; they say it with 
orders—given to the oil and gas boys. The 
enlightened coal man has done what he can 
to improve the product and is doing some- 
thing to improve the method of selling and 


By the Way 


the method of delivery. Now it’s time to 
improve the surroundings. Forget that you 
have been looking at that same office, shed 
and tence for a generation. Look at it with 
the eyes of a stranger. Would you want to 
go there to trade? And what could be done 
to it with a few boards, a hammer and nails, 
a few bags of cement, and, most important 
of all, a brush and a can of paint?” At the 
Hoover business survey conference last 
December Mr. Robinson said that in 1930 
more than $10,500,000 would be spent by 
the coal dealers for repairs, replacements 
and new equipment, this estimate covering 
less than 10 percent of the retail coal mer- 
chants of the United States. The lumber 
industry is interested in this movement for 
the improvement of coal yards and hopes 
that Mr. Robinson's suggestions will meet 
with a prompt and ready response from the 
retail coal merchants of the country. 
* * * 


Water rates seem to be playing havoc with 
the established order of things in the move- 
ment of lumber and are adding to the prob- 

lems that confront those 


Reducing charged with the sale and dis- 
Freight tribution of lumber after the 

production department has 
Charges completed its task. For ex- 


ample, fir timbers from the 
Pacific Northwest can now be shipped by 
vessel through the Panama Canal to Nor- 
folk, Va., unloaded there, placed on cars and 
shipped back to Chicago $2 a thousand feet 
cheaper than they can be shipped into Chi- 
cago by rail from the West Coast. On ship- 
ments of surfaced stock there is an even 
greater differential. If the shippers would 
put that saving into their own pockets it 
might not be so bad, but, instead of that, 
under the inexorable laws of competition, 
this reduced freight rate only serves to de- 
press the price of lumber just that much 
more. It also strengthens the position of 
those who are demanding further decreases 
in the all-rail rates on lumber from the West. 


* * * 


Every time a sale of lumber is made at 
ridiculously low prices a new market is estab- 
lished and there is “confusion worse con- 

founded’ according to the be- 


A Good lief of a well known Kansas 
P a wholesaler, as expressed in his 

Urging market letter for last week. 
Needed W. A. Stippich says: “These 


prices are submitted by sales- 
men who have no one’s interest at heart ex- 
cept their own. They do the industry a 
lasting damage. The sooner the mills purge 
their sales force of this class, the better off all 
branches of our industry will be.”” Mr. Stip- 
pich suggests that one solution is “a better 
compensation to responsible salesmen, whole- 
sale or commission, with a cancellation of 
contract when the selling agency violates the 
confidence granted them.” The industry could 
not go far wrong if a price that would return 
a fair profit were demanded and the salesman 
paid sufficiently well to encourage the devel- 
opment of all the real sales ability he pos- 
sessed. Quality product, promoted by quality 
salesmanship, backed by quality service, 
ought to turn the trick and place the indus- 
try in a better position. 
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Retail Lumbering in 


Building Construction, Both for Government and Private Use, Always Active— 


Handling Credits W here Salaried People Live Upto or Beyond Their Means 


E. Eugene Madden, of Galliher & Huguely (Inc.), Washington, 
D. C., said in answer to a question that his company has been 
handling quite a little ‘“Tree”’-marked lumber. He was a little sur- 
prised that so much attention has been given to this fact. It got 
into print somewhere, and since then he has received a number of 
letters about it. He takes the handling of this lumber rather as a 
matter of course. 

“We don’t specialize in end-branded lumber,” he said, “at least 
not to the extent of handling it exclusively. We've learned by 
long experience how and where to buy good stock, and our cus- 
tomers generally accept our recommendations after we’ve inquired 
about the use to which they plan to put the lumber. Of course the 
identification of the boards is all right. It never does any harm, 
and at times it carries a degree of confidence and certainty that 
we're glad to add to our personal recommendation. I’m quite sure 
that the practice of this identification tends in the long run to 
standardize general practice and to make mill grading more ac- 
curate. We always have some end-branded stock and are quite 
willing to supply it when buy- 
ers ask for it. 1 imagine the 
use of it in Washington may 
increase. But as yet there seems 
to be no general demand for it.” 

As the heat of summer came 
on, Mr. Madden said, building 
began to pick up. There is a 
large amount of big building in 
progress. The Government is 
always building something, and 
in a city as large as Washing- 
ton there are nearly always 
privately owned business build- 
ings and hotels and the like 





the National Capital 


ple of cans of gasoline were set in the puddle. By means of cords 
a burning torch was pulled through the gas, and the caus were up- 
set. The fire roared fifty feet in the air, and spectators were 
driven some distance back by the intense heat. The sprinklers 
instantly went into action and put out the fire. The gas in the 
planes was not ignited, and while the inside of the hangar was 
blackened by the carbon in the smoke it was not damaged. Mr. 
Madden laughed and said that some people, including some insur- 
ance inspectors, seemed to be rather disappointed. They thought 
that by all rules of the game the hangar and the planes should 
have burned up. A person is surprised now and then at the quar- 
ters in which prejudice against wood construction shows up. In- 
surance men of all people ought to be impartial and scientific; and 
one likes to believe that most of them are. But it’ll doubtless 
take many repetitions of fire tests to get for wood construction in 
all its varieties and ramifications the ratings which it really de- 
serves. 

Galliher & Huguely do no contracting. Mr. Madden smiled and 
said that there are quite enough 
contractors in the city without 
the addition of any more. Loan 
money seems to be loosening up 
a little for domestic construc- 
tion. We suspect that there is 
a place in the city for dealer- 
controlled loans of the newer 
type that are being worked out 
elsewhere. This department was 
told in other offices that second 
mortgages are not so. well 
handled. If they are marketed 
it must be at a disastrous dis- 








under construction. Mr. Mad- 
den mentioned the compara- 
tively large volume of specula- 
tive building of homes; a matter spoken of in an earlier article. 
This speculative building seemed to reach its climax in the years 
since the World War; but Mr. Madden thinks it has passed its 
crest. Owners are learning that there are advantages in building 
for themselves. They can make the plan to suit their needs, they 
have some chance to assure themselves of sound construction espe- 
cially now that a number of lumber firms and contractors are giv- 
ing more attention and service to this type of work and they can 
do it at some saving of cost. The speculative profit is in one sense 
a just charge; for in return for it the speculative builder saves the 
owner the long wait and the difficulty of trying to superintend the 
work. But a rather steadily increasing number of people are being 
converted to the idea of doing this waiting and of watching the 
progress of the house in return for the assurance of quality and 
the saving of the speculative profit. If they continue to increase in 
numbers there is small doubt but that dealers and contractors will 
perfect the service needed in such building. 


W ooden Hangar Passes Fire Test 


All sorts of building goes forward in a city of this size. Mr. 
Madden told of a wooden hangar erected at a local field and of 
a fire test made in it. The test was intended primarily to try out 
the sprinkling system, but it served incidentally to indicate the re- 
sistance of a wooden hangar to this hazard. [Nore: Mention of 
this test, staged under the auspices of the United States bureau of 
standards, was made on pages 50 and 60 of the May 10 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


A couple of planes with tanks full of gasoline were put into the 
hangar. Gasoline was poured on the floor around them and a cou- 


Galliher & Huguely (Inc.), Washington, D. C., carry end-branded 
stock to meet the demand of buyers who require it 


count. The Realm had no spe- 
tial chance to look into financ- 
ing in the capital city; but 
where second mortgages are 
compelled to take a heavy discount when marketed, up to 20 per- 
cent or even more, there are nearly always several factors involved. 
First, the buyer takes the risk of collecting and without a specially 
good chance to make a thorough investigation of the risk. Second, 
the handling of these mortgages is entirely dissociated from any 
other business considerations and is done solely on the basis of 
making a profit out of the mortgage. 

As dealer-controlled second mortgages are usually handled, con- 
ditions are different. There is a careful and thorough investigation. 
The returns on the mortgage are sufficient to make it just reason- 
ably profitable, and the extra profits are come by indirectly, through 
the bringing in of lumber sales that otherwise would never ma- 
terialize. The idea is to make the mortgages pay their way but 
to benefit the building business instead of making an extra mar- 
gin of direct profit from the financing itself. These things have 
to be fitted to local needs. Sometimes they have to be: preceded by 
a considerable amount of explanation and education administered 
to the local public. 

The Realm asked H. L. Ryan, of the lumber company that 
bears his name, whether the Government building in the city was 
of much advantage to local dealers. He said it seldom yielded 
sales and when it did the prices were close and the conditions 
hard to meet. The Government seems to be lavish of money in 
certain places; but in buying lumber it is as hard boiled as its own 
marine sergeants. These bids are sought far and wide; and usu- 
ally somebody within shipping distance is either overstocked or 
needs to see the color of some money. Payments are prompt, and 
there is no credit risk. But there is endless red tape and innum- 
rable cocksure but not too well informed inspectors to be gotten 
by. Stock is rejected on somebody’s say-so, and then it’s almost 
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jmpossible to find a person who will take the responsibility of 
settling the matter if the dealer protests. Mr. Ryan smiled and 
said that he had heard of dealers who later sent back rejected 
material, stacked a little differently on a different truck, to have 
it accepted with the remark, “Why the this and that didn’t you 
send us this stuff in the first place?” 


No Industrial Trade 


Mr. Ryan said that industrial trade, as could be expected in a 
city without industries, bats exactly .000. Sales are for house 
puilding, large business structures and Government purposes. He 
also mentioned the fact that house building problems are unusual, 
due to the almost universal custom of salaried people to live up 
to the limit of their-means or beyond. When these people do 
build, they create a credit problem of some difficulty. Then there 
is the old paradox that these people are not well enough off to 
pe really economical in their purchases. It takes some financial 
margin for a family to get the most out of its purchases. They 
have to buy where they can get credit, and such credit is naturally 
expensive. It shouldn’t be assumed that clerks are the only house 
buyers. There’s a world of wealth in the city, and an important 
part of the building has to do with great houses where there is no 
credit problem at all. 

At the office of W. A. H. Church (Inc.) the department didn’t 
succeed in seeing anybody. This yard seems to carry a big stock. 
We noticed a couple of big army trucks loading up, so the yard 
evidently had made some sales to Uncle Sam. We also noticed 
quite a stock of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square lumber. 


The Hechinger Co. is another concern that supplies everything 
that goes into the building of a house. One of the first displays a 
person notices on going into the store is a collection of bath tubs 
and other plumbing supplies. 

R. W. Conway, the young man who showed us around, comes of 
a lumber family and is related to several of the lumberinen of the 
city. This company has several 
yards in the city and is this [| 
year building two new plants. 
It is building a big piant at H 
Street and 15th, N. E. that will 
probably be completed and in 
operation before these lines are 
in print. This plan represents 
an investment of about $100,000; 
and before it was designed the 
officials visited many modern 
plants in the East which held 








weather. Washington, it seems, has gone through some rather 
rapid shifts since the war years. It is not surprising that if the 
war and the inflation did queer things to the rest of the country 
it should have done even queerer things to Washington. A vast 
new machine had to be fixed up for the management of the war, 
and in the capital city this governmental machinery had to be 
housed. Temporary buildings sprang up like toad stools. It was 
a question of getting them up in the least possible time. The new 
army of Government clerks had to be housed. 

All this could mean but one thing in the building business. A 
whole regiment of new builders went into action. At war prices 
and on a cost-plus basis, these builders got along without going 
bust. In fact the cards were so stacked that they could hardly 
bust if they wanted to, and it isn’t recorded that many of them 
wanted to. But when hostilities were over, a good many of these 
impromptu builders wanted to go on with the game. Those who 
knew how got along pretty well; but plenty of them didn’t know 
how. Their experience had been gained largely in the unnatural 
war boom. But some of them persisted. It’s a long story, but 
the practical upshot seems to have been some loose contracting and 
some persistent inefficiency. It takes time to correct a situation 
of this kind; and while ten or a dozen years is quite a respectable 
portion of time a few of the loose joints still seem in need of 
tightening. 

William W. Riley, whose yard is down along the water front, 
also expressed some wishes that business would show both speed 
and control. 


A Large Yard on the Potomac 


I. S. Turover, whose big plant is located on the water front 
opposite an enormous wholesale market building, said that as he 
saw it whatever local difficulties there might be came largely from 
the bootlegging of lumber from mill to contractor. Presumably 
not all of this is strictly unethical, for despite the campaign for 
maximum dealer distribution there are loopholes for the sale by 
mills direct to certain large 
users. So it doubtless isn’t fair 
for the Realm to call it by a 
noisome name. But the fact re- 
mains that a large amount of 
lumber comes in by channels 
other than the _ established 
yards. Some contractors have 
come in from distant States and 
have brought their own crews 
and are buying of sources back 
home. 

Despite these things which 











a promise of yielding ideas. It 
has been designea with special 
care to reduce the cost of hand- 
ling from car to bin. Railroad 
sidings are laid between all the various storage warehouses. 

This is an unusual concern in several respects. As extraordinary 
as anything is the fact that it operates almost entirely on a cash 
basis. A few large operators who are building constantly have a 
charge account that is settled every thirty days; but Mr. Conway 
added that he did not believe the company had twenty of these 
accounts. Other sales are for cash. This of course reduces book- 
keeping to a minimum and eliminates credit risks. We were sur- 
prised to hear of this policy, but Mr. Conway said that in his opin- 
ion the cash sale was the cornerstone of the company’s success. 

The Hechinger Co. also deals in second-hand lumber, due to the 
fact that it has long engaged in the wrecking of buildings. I under- 
stand it is the largest wrecking concern in the city. lt has a spe- 
cial yard for this material, and it follows the practice of a certain 
amount of remanufacture of old lumber. For instance, there is no 
great demand for second-hand 2x12’s; but there is a steady demand 
for 2x4’s. So the big sticks are made into little ones. There is much 
cutting of shorts out of broken or damaged pieces. This lumber is 
priced by the running foot and sells readily. Second-hand brick 
and doors and the like are also handled as they come from these 
junked buildings. 


The War Dislocated Building 


This yard, at present the largest in the line, will be maintained 
when the main offices are moved to the new plant on H Street. The 
other new plant is not so large, but the architect’s drawings show 
it to be an attractive place. The company has engaged with the 
postal department to build a branch post office. building on the 
same lot which will be leased to the Government. Adjoining it will 
be the branch lumber office. 

In the office of George E. Walker we talked with J. F. Nalley, 
who said that in his opinion business wasn’t as hot as the current 


The plant of I. S. Turover, Washington, D. C., is located on the water 
front 


are not so pleasant to take, Mr. 
Turover had many a good word 
to say for his city. He added 
that considering everything Washington isn’t so much over sup- 
plied with lumber yards as are some other cities that could be 
named. Population increases steadily with the growth of the Gov- 
ernment and the increasing popularity of Washington as a social 
and residential as well as a political capital. 

Surely no one would question the loveliness of the city in the 
early summer. It is a city of parks and vistas and imposing build- 
ings. Everywhere are statues; but while some of the memorials 
are dignified and beautiful in themselves it must be admitted that 
others have to be cherished for the men and the memories which 
they celebrate and not for any extraordinary artistic qualities in 
themselves. Some of the stone men and brass horses standing 
around in the innumerable triangles where streets cross at diagonals 
are enough to put a working anti-prohibitionist onto the water 
wagon or to send a sensitive dry on.a search for a speak-easy. But 
these artistic slips are easily forgiven. The intentions were admir- 
able, and one can always look at the city itself. Those who should 
know call it one of the most beautiful of the world’s capitals. 





Confer on Retail Trade Aspects 


WaupPuwNnN, Wis., Aug. 25.—Retail lumber dealers of Waupun will 
participate in the business men’s conference which the University 
of Wisconsin extension division will hold here with the co-opera- 
tion of the local Association of Commerce and the Rotary clubs. 

Addresses on various aspects of retail trade will be given by 
Richard E. Ellingwood, assistant dean of the extension division, 
and H. R. Doering, of the business information faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The conference will have four sessions, two 
at noon in connection with the luncheons of the co-operating clubs, 
and two in the evening at a general dinner meeting. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 











WHAT'S THIS “OVERHEAD”? 


A Two-Sided Conversation, in Which “Pete” 
Airs His Views on the Subject 


When Bill Jones went broke and they hung 
a “For Rent” sign on his place, his friends 
moaned, “Poor Bill. Overhead got the better 
of him—just too much overhead.” 

I talked to my friend, Pete, about it. 

“Whether they know it or not, their diagnosis 
of Bill’s case is, as the boys say, just a lot of 
hay-wire,” Pete remarked. “Overhead didn’t 
kill his business at all. It was just the wrong 
kind.” 

“Wrong kind of what?” I asked. 

“Overhead,” he answered. “What he needed 
was not less overhead but more of the right 
kind. For example, he needed a bookkeeper 
badly—but he was trying to cut down expenses 
by keeping books himself, while his men in the 
back were probably playing tiddledewinks. He 
thought his advertising was cutting in on his 
income something terrific, so he ups and can- 
cels most of his space with the newspapers. 


He was afraid to spend a dollar to increase 
his business.” 

I didn’t get Pete’s viewpoint at all. 

“Bill spent money on his business,” I ob- 
jected. “He’s been spending lots of money. 
Why just the week before he closed down—” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” and Pete waved his hand 
in such manner that I knew it was my turn to 
listen. “That’s just it, he’s been spending 
money but not investing it. When a dollar 
rolled out of his till, it didn’t go to seed and 
sprout two dollars as it should have done. No 
sir, it just left and forgot to come back.” 

“Bill did invest,” I interrupted impatiently. 
“Didn’t he make a lot of improvements recently 
so that he could buy in volume? He could get 
better prices that way. Of course, the stock 
didn’t move right out, but it would eventually. 
He was investing, wasn’t he?” 

Pete bestowed upon me one of his pitying 
smiles. “Yes, investing in the wrong kind of 
overhead. He had stuff there that wouldn't 
sell before the interest and other expenses ate 
up whatever profit he could hope to make. His 
sign in front looked like it had been through a 
long, hard winter, but he didn’t consider that 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Tabs Make Bins Self-Inventorying 


In the accompanying photograph taken in the yard of the Grieme 
Lumber & Supply Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., there will be noticed white 
tabs on the uprights between the bins. 


simple but effective way of keeping account of the amount of lumber 
remaining on hand in each bid. Each of the white squares seen on 
the uprights is a small pad of paper, on which is entered the number 
of pieces in that bin. Whenever one piece or more is taken from the 
bin, for filling an order, the amount removed is deducted from the 
figures appearing on the top sheet of the pad, which then is torn off 


These tabs constitute a 








cause for the discrepancy. 


at a glance. 








and the amount of the remaining stock is entered on the next sheet. 
The slip removed is taken into the office, where a perpetual inven- 
tory is kept, and each sheet taken in must correspond with the office 
record, otherwise a check-up is immediately made to discover the 
By means of these tabs on the bins the 
amount of stock in any particular bin can at all times be ascertained 








customers who were attracted by the bright 
modern one of his competitor up the street rep- 
resented loss to his business. Why, _ that 
washed-out, dilapidated sign was costing him 
plenty and he didn’t know it. It was adver- 
tising bankruptcy, and represented a real item 
of overhead. 

“Bill thought he couldn’t afford to put out 
money for new signs, a bookkeeper, advertising 
space and such, but here is what he did. Went 











BIG ENOUGH 


to handle any order 


SMALL ENOUGH 


to give personal attention to our 
customers 


OLD ENOUGH 


to value our reputation for abso- 
lute integrity 


YOUNG ENOUGH 


to excel in prompt and courteous 
service 





We call this a good advertisement, don’t you? 
It was used by Arthur Dreyer & Son, lumber 
retailers, Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y. 





out and quoted prices that were sure to lose 
him money. Oh, I know you're going to say 
that he was a hard-headed business man be- 
cause when he set out to get an order he always 
got it. Sure he did—in the neck. He was so 
hard-headed that sensible business ideas couldn't 
soak in. Tell you what he did—he let off some 
of his best employees in order to save money, 
and then handed it over to some price shopper. 
That’s not business—that’s financial suicide. 

“It happens every day, this story of the Bill 
Joneses going broke. Always there is the same 
explanation, ‘Too much overhead.’ Now, just 
what the heck is this thing called overhead? 
Nobody ever saw it, and yet they talk about it 
as if it were some prowling sort of wild ani- 
mal that is sure to get you sooner or later. 
Webster doesn’t throw much light on it except 
to say that it is ‘something placed over or 
working above or aloft, over one’s head.’ It 
might be working for good or evil. That’s why 
I say there is the right kind and the wrong kind. 

“T like to compare it to terms well known in 
railroading. There is such as dead-weight and 
there is another item known as _live-weight. 
In other words, the rolling stock is distin- 
guished from its pay cargo. If there is too 
much dead-weight as compared to the pay load, 
somebody has to foot the bill. Both are neces- 
sary, but there must be enough live-weight to 
offset the expense of the dead-weight. 

“So it is with busiriess. There is overhead 
and overhead — dead-weight and live-weight. 
The first you have to keep down to the mini- 
mum, but it’s the latter that you have to build 
up. Just so, you’ve got to keep down the wrong 
kind of overhead, but go strong on the right 
kind. 

“Bill went down, not because of too much 
overhead but because of his long line of rolling 
stock and insufficient pay cargo. Bill simply 
hooked a 1910 locomotive to a 1930 train 0 
empty cars and when he failed to get over the 
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hump his friends got out their handkerchiefs 
and sobbed, ‘Poor fellow, too much overhead.’ 
They were only partly right because they 
should have added, “Too much overhead of the 
wrong kind.’ Overhead isn’t going to kill any 
business, because enough of the right kind is 
necessary.” ; 

“All right,” I agreed, side-stepping an argu- 








House Display Is Effective “Ad” 


Driving along the main highway between 
Kansas City, Mo., and St. Joseph, Mo., one 
passes through the thriving little city of North 
Kansas City, located just across the Missouri 
river from the larger city of the same name. 

One of the progressive businesses in this city 
is the © Doyle - Moore 
Lumber Co. The back 
of the plant is one-half 
block off the main U. S. 
Highway and the prop- 
erty between the plant 
and road is vacant. 
There is a grove of oak 
trees back of the plant. 





Model house built on 
reduced scale draws 
trade to dealer’s yard 





Taking advantage of 
this setting the Doyle- 
Moore company set up 
one of the most attrac- 
tive advertisements seen 
around a retail lumber 
yard. It came about in 





ment, “But if I ever go into business, there 
will be no such thing as overhead.” 

“In that case,” Pete laughed, “there won't 
be any business either.” 





Banishes Talk of “Hard Times” 


By way of doing its share to help scatter 
the unwarranted pessimism regarding the busi- 
ness outlook that seems to be only too pre- 
valent, the Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., has just placed in the 
hands of each of its employees a bulletin de- 
signed to encourage them, as well as customers 
and others with whom they may come in con- 
tact, to look on the bright side of the situation, 
rather than on the dark side. 

“So far as our own organization is con- 
cerned,” writes Fred Larkins, secretary of the 
company, in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, “we have determined to discourage all 
pessimistic talk around our offices, and to try 
to scatter as much sunshine as possible, in that 
way trying to do our bit toward improving 
conditions.” 

The bulletin referred to reads as follows in 
part: 

It is a well known fact that people in gen- 
eral. are pretty largely governed in their 
actions by what they see and hear, rather than 
by’ their deliberate judgment resulting from 
independent thinking based on the facts as 
they are. - 

Therefore, it would seem to behoove us all 
to endeavor to create a more wholesome atmos- 
phere by assuming an optimistic attitude, or 
at least by refraining from participating in 
or condoning the pessimistic feeling referred 
to. 

Those who come to our office feeling blue, 
and having reason to, need encouragement and 
a “pepping up” of their spirits. Those who 
come in talking hard.times for no good reason 
at all need to be discouraged in their destruc- 
tive practice. 

It is suggested that each and every member 
of our force put forth a special effort to be 
cheerful and optimistic on all occasions, both 
in and out of the office. Try to develop facts 
and arguments in favor of prosperity in 
Charleston and vicinity. There are many of 
them. Then talk about them morning, noon 
and night. 

Millions of dollars are being spent in this 
section for new plants and enlargements and 
extensions of old ones, the real effect of 
which will be felt later on when they are put 
in oneration and employ hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of additional men. In fact, it is 
asserted by men who should know and who 
are concerned with huge investments here, 
that we have no conception of the prosperity 
which is bound to be ours during the next 
few years. 


this way: 

A year or two ago the dealers of Kansas City 
built a model home, on reduced scale, to be 
used as a display in a local home show. After 
the show the Doyle-Moore company purchased 
the house and set it up in the yard, as shown 
by the photograph. This was easily done, as 
the house was made in sections. 

Mr. Doyle told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative that it created a great deal of 
attention and comment. It was difficult to trace 
direct business to the display but judging from 
the number of people who spoke about the 
house it was safe to say that some customers 
had been drawn to the yard through having 
seen the house. Mr. Doyle said the company 
received numerous letters from other lumber- 
men who had seen the home, some of these 
letters coming from distant points. 

The trees, flowers and trellis have no. doubt 
helped to create sales, as one hardly could help 
but wish for a home after viewing this attrac- 
tive display. 

Just to the left, far enough away so as not 
to mar the beauty of the display, is a large 
signboard advertising the yard and pointing to 
the office at the other end of the plant. 





Announcing a New Vento Product 
A new product of the Vento Steel Sash Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., maker of puttyless steel base- 
ment and factory windows, is of timely interest 
to dealers in building supplies. 
The product referred to is the Vento all steel 


door coal chute, made of heavy gauge pressed 
steel. This door is equipped with automatic 
spring latch and chain, operating from any part 
of the basement, obviating need of entering 
the coal room for opening or closing. 

Over 2,700 lumber and building supply deal- 
ers are now selling Vento products. C. W. 
Shewry, sales manager of the company, reports 
a gratifying increase in volume of orders and 
inquiries, and is confidently looking for a very 
satisfactory trade this fall. 





A Help in Selling Wayside Stands 


Alert to the sales opportunities offered retail 
lumber dealers by the tremendous increase in 
automobile traffic over the highways of the 
country, and the resultant springing up like 
mushrooms of roadside stands for the sale of 
products of the farm, garden and orchard, as 
well as for the vending of foods and refresh- 
ments of all sorts, the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., has just issued a very 
attractive and effective booklet entitled “Way- 
side Shops” designed to help dealers to secure 
this class of business. 

Unfortunately, in the great majority of cases 
the stands that have been built are unsightly 
structures, erected apparently with not much 
regard either for appearance or convenience. 
However, even though those be the facts, in 
the aggregate a tremendous amount of lumber 
has gone into the building of these stands the 
country over; but it is self-evident that if these 
roadside merchants and others entering the 
“game” could be induced to build better, more 
attractive, and more permanent structures for 
their purpose, the gain in business to the retail 
lumber dealers of the country would be well 
worth considering. 

The booklet above referred to presents illus- 
trations of several types of attractive roadside 
stands and markets, together with detailed ele- 
vations and floor plans. Not only does it show 
designs and plans for these structures, but it 
also depicts numerous accessories, of wood, 
such as attractive *signs, pointers, etc. The 
booklet is supplied by the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co. at nominal cost. Dealers will find 
it a real help in selling roadside stands. 





Remodeled Plant Is Opened 


CorsIcANA, Tex., Aug. 25.—Many favorable 
comments have been made by the numerous 
persons who have visited and inspected the new 
offices and display rooms of the William Cam- 
eron Lumber Co., at and since the formal open- 
ing recently held. 

The William Cameron company recently suc- 
ceeded the old established McCammon & Lang 
Lumber Co. at this point, taking over its plant 
and remodeling same so that it is now thor- 
oughly uptodate and equipped for efficient mer- 
chandising and operation. 

The new structure is a modern office and 
display room, the interior being beautifully 




















Many motorists touring Canada have passed the plant of the Fort Erie Lumber & Supply Co., 
Bridgeburg, Ont., which is a branch of the Black Rock Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., T. C. West- 
man being the local manager. It is located on the main road from Niagara Falls to Fort Erie 
and Buffalo, across the Peace Bridge. As will be noted, a gas filling station is operated in front 
of the office, and a greasing rack is also maintained where motorists may obtain complete service. 
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decorated, while the display space is filled with 
samples of the company’s products in wood- 
work, built-in units etc. 





Naturally, They Stick Together 
“Believe it or not”— 
Mr. Nail and Mr. Kegg have been in busi- 


ness together for 27 years. 

This perfectly logical alliance created some 
amusement in Los Angeles last week, when 
W. H. G. Kegg, secretary-treasurer of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Mans- 
field, Ohio, and E. S. Nail, president and 
founder of the same organization, arrived to 
attend the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 

“A Kegge could never be itself without a 
Nail. That’s the way we feel. We are a happy 
business family,” declared Messrs. Kegg and 
Nail. 





Offers Free Roof Inspection 


Princeton, Ky., Aug. 25.—The Princeton 
Lumber Co. announces that. it will make a free 
inspection of the roof of any property owner 
in this vicinity who will call the firm’s office 
and give the address and the time when it will 
be most convenient to have the examination 
made. The company states that in many cases 


a few minor repairs may fix the old roof up in 
excellent condition, and says positively that this 
examination places the property owner under 
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E. L. Murphy, of the Murphy Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., Akron, Ohio, standing by one of the 
company’s trucks in front of the yard 


—. 


no obligation to buy roofing materials or to 
contract for a new roof, unless he desires to do 
so, but is merely an endeavor to be of service 
to the home owners of the community. Natur- 
rally, this service will lead, in some cases at 
least, to the property owner wishing to have 
needed repairs attended to, in which case the 
Princeton Lumber Co. stands ready to serve 
him with a re-roofing department that is well 
equipped and able to care for any roofing prob- 
lem presented. 


Continue Home Building Campaign 


Manison, Wis., Aug. 26.—Retail lumber deal- 
ers of Madison are continuing their campaign 
to stimulate home building with the slogan 
“This is a Good Year to Build,” and giving in 
advertisements the dealers’ answers to questions 
in which the home owners are interested. “How 
Much Shall I Put Into A Home,” was one of 
the questions taken up, the retailers pointing 
out that the local lumber dealer believes it is 
“as disastrous to build a more expensive home 
than one can afford as it is to go on paying 
rent year after year and getting nowhere,” and 
pointing out that the local dealer through his 
experience can assist the builder in proceeding 
wisely with his home building program. 





RELICS 
“Ever plow up arrowheads, farmer ?” 
“Not in this age. We're down to golf balls.” 


Yard-Built Hog Houses Are Good Side-Line 


A lumber dealer in northern Illinois has 
found it very advantageous to serve his cus- 
tomers by stocking small portable hog houses 
built in his yard. In an interview with the 
writer he stated: 

“At this yard we have made a practice of 
building a line of small portable hog houses for 
the past five years. We make a great clean-up 
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Front end elevation of gabled hog house 





of short-length stock as well as of a lot of 
crooked two-by-fours and crooked timber. We 
know of no better method of cleaning up off- 
grade stock and short-length material than by 
the method that we have followed at this yard 
during the past five winters. Aside from the 
advantage in a business way it enables us to 
be of very substantial service to our friends 
and customers.” 

Some of the requirements of a movable hog 
house are: 


1. That it be economical in first cost. 

2. That it be of durable construction. 
3. That the upkeep cost shall be small. 
4. That it be of convenient size, roomy, 
and meet.the requirements of sanitation. 


The 6- by 8-foot movable house detailed here 
has proved its value where it has been used, 
It is a gable-roof house with roof doors on one 
side to be opened for sunlight. 

The portable hog house has made itself almost 
indispensable, through its adaptability to varied 
conditions. When properly built and used, this 
type of piggery has proved very successful. 
Proper housing is essential for livestock of any 
kind, and especially for swine. Dry, sanitary, 
comfortable conditions must be provided if one 


[By Harley M. Ward, Agricultural Engineer] 


wishes the best returns in the pork producing 
business. 

Build the plank floor first. Timbers 4 inches 
square for the outside make excellent runners. 
Next comes the framing, which is of 2x4 lum- 
ber. This is placed on top of the plank floor. 
The 2x4 rafters are set, as shown, on center 
3 feet 11 inches apart. On the north slope, or 
opposite where the doors are to be placed, 
there should be some sort of a wind brace in 
between the rafters so as to keep the house 
rigid at all times. The siding material used is 
8-inch dressed shiplap. This material can be 
used all over the house, for doors, roof and 
siding, and will result in a good tight, warm 
building that will be free from drafts. The 
roof doors which are on the east or south slope 
of the house are hinged at top or side, and each 
door is 2 feet 3 inches high by 8 feet long. 
Extra heavy 8-inch strap hinges are used. 

The entrance door should be placed in the 
middle of the gable end. The doorway is 24 
inches by 34 inches, but it may be made larger 
and higher. Some of the larger breeds demand 
higher doorways than here specified. 

In cold weather, a piece of cloth hung at the 
top of the door, with a stick a little shorter than 
the width of the door nailed across the bottom 
to prevent the wind from blowing it back, will 


help materially to keep the pigs warm. The 
pigs will soon learn to lift the curtain when 
they want to go through. The board doors 
would not then need to be closed except in very 
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Side elevation of gabled hog house 


bad weather, or while the pigs are very small. 
Pig fenders that protect the young pigs at 
farrowing time are built by fastening pieces of 
2x4 flat-wise to the end about 7 inches from 
the floor. ‘ 
Ventilation is provided by leaving an opening 
beneath the ridge board, protected by wide 
triangular board under and flush with edges of 
the roof boards. The house should have two 
good coats of paint applied upon completion. 
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Perspective of gable-roofed portable hog house, showing details of framing 
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Retailers Selling Many Temporary Silos 


The severe and widespread drought of the 
last few weeks has created for many farmers 
a feed problem of large dimensions, at the same 
time that it has created a very unusual sales 
opportunity for the lumber dealers in the 
stricken areas. 

The farmer’s problem is how he shall make 
up in other feed for the loss of pasturage and 

















Showing a temporary silo built in Kansas last 
year with slat fencing and Sisalkraft paper 


reduction in volume of hay, due to the drought, 
which otherwise would have been available for 
carrying his stock through the winter. The 
solution to this problem is silage and more sil- 
age, and therein lies the retailer’s opportunity. 

The corn crop, too, in many sections is in- 
jured to an extent that makes its conservation 
in the form of silage not only desirable but 
necessary. This situation arose suddenly, and 
calls for fast work on the part of the farmers 
to provide additional silage capacity. To erect 
permanent structures for this year’s crop is in 
most instances out of the question. The ques- 
tion of how to supply temporary silo capacity 
has been solved by numerous lumber dealers 
who, awake to the situation, are cashing in in 
a big way through the sale of slat fencing, 
or as it is commonly called in the north, snow 
fencing, with Sisalkraft paper as lining. 

These dealers have discovered, and are pass- 
ing along to their farmer customers, the in- 
formation that very satisfactory temporary si- 
los can be built with remarkable facility and 
economy from ordinary snow fencing and Sisal- 
kraft. A large number of these are already in 
use in the corn belt, doing the work of con- 
servation that is so essential. 

The accompanying illustration of a silo built 
by this method in Kansas last year shows the 
method of construction. All that is necessary is 
to make a ring of the snow-fencing, line it 
with Sisalkraft, the 48-inch width being pref- 
erable, which is tacked to the inside of the 
snow fencing. Then another ring of snow fenc- 
ing is added and similarly lined, the process 
being repeated to build up to the height de- 
sired. Bracing is secured by 2x4’s set into the 
ground at intervals. Expansion of the silo 


when filled is taken care of by leaving pleats in 
the Sisalkraft, about 2 inches to every 6 to 8 
feet, which pleats unfold when the silage pushes 
against it. A waterproof cover is made by lay- 
ing sheets of the same material over the top 
of the silage. Sisalkraft is ideal for this use 
because of its reinforced waterproof construc- 
tion. 

This new emergency use for Sisalkraft nat- 
urally has resulted in a great demand for it. 
Stocks of the wide widths in the Chicago and 
Kansas City warehouses were cleaned out in a 
hurry, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is ad- 
vised that the mill has been running nights to 
get caught up with the demand and that deal- 
ers may now send rush orders with assurance 
that they will be filled without delay. 

A typical letter received by the Sisalkraft 
company from I, C. Force, resident manager 


of the Melvern Lumber & Supply Co., Melvern, 
Kan., says in part: 

“Please trace our order for Sisalkraft 
through as we are in a hurry for it. I might 


say that I have sold this paper to farmers for 
lining temporary silos built out of slat fencing ; 
in fact, I have sold better than 65,000 square 
feet since Aug. 14. I have picked up all the 
Sisalkraft in all the little towns near Melvern.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advised that 
notable interest is being shown by dealers in 
the opportunity thus given for helping their 
farm customers to meet an emergency. 





GETTING NAUTICAL 


“I’m invited to go yachting.” 
“Well, girlie?” 
“Where can I get a skirt rigged properly?’ 


Lumbermen Take Short Course in Drafting 


Lincotn, Nes., Aug. 25.—A_ considerable 
number of representative retail lumbermen of 
Nebraska are going to be better equipped for 
their jobs as advisors on building problems in 
their community, as result of an intensive short 
course in drafting, which was furnished by the 
College of Agriculture Extension Service and 
the Department of Agricultural Engineering of 
the University of Nebraska. 

This four days’ course was held on July 
8 to 11 inclusive. Through the hearty co-op- 
eration of Harry E. Dole, secretary of the 
Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association, the 
course was well advertised throughout the 
State, resulting in an attendance of thirty-five 
-_ connected with the lumber industry of the 
»tate. 

In this group of “students” were represented 
all classes of retail lumbermen, from individual 
proprietors and resident managers of line yards 
to general managers having under their direc- 
tion ten or fifteen yards. It is estimated by 
Ivan D. Wood, State extension engineer, that 
the influence of the school will reach indirectly 
about 150 lumber yards of the State. Those 
who took the work ranged from young men of 
17 or 18 years to yard owners 60 or more 
years of age. The representation was a good 
cross-section of the retail lumber business as 
represented in Nebraska. 

The instruction is carried out along regular 
university lines. The dealers assembled and 
were registered just as regular college students 
would be. Each man paid a registration fee of 
$5, in return for which he was furnished a 
drawing board and set of simple drawing in- 
struments. The men were divided into groups, 
according to their experience in drafting work. 
It is a remarkable fact that some individuals 
who never previously had a drawing board be- 
fore them produced very creditable house plans 
within the four days. Others having some pre- 
vious experience mastered the art of drawing 


perspectives of the exterior of buildings. Each 
man was furnished with a complete notebook, 
filled with useful information on the design of 
farm buildings and residences as well as on 
the art of drawing. 

The purpose of the course was to draw the 
attention of the lumber dealers to the advan- 
tages of being able to represent on a drawing 
board the ideas which their customers might 
present to them. Inasmuch as there are no ar- 


chitects in rural communities to help the farmer 
design his buildings he naturally turns to the 











lumber merchants for help. The College of 
Agriculture in this way is able to disseminate 
knowledge regarding modern farm building con- 
struction, through the dealer, thus reaching the 
farmer in a very practical way. By possessing 
this knowledge and ability the lumber dealer 
not only helps his community but benefits his 
own individual business. 

Mr. Wood states that it is his purpose to 
hold a similar school next year, at which time 
he fully expects to have at least 100 repre- 
sentatives of the retail lumber business present. 











Retail lumber dealers who attended the four days’ 
pices of the College of Agriculture Extension Service and _ the 


course in drafting conducted under the aus- 
Department of Agricultural 


Engineering of the University of Nebraska, July 8 to 11. Some of those in the group are iden- 


tified as follows (1) Ivan D. Wood, State Extension Engineer; 


(2) Harry E. Dole, secretary 


Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association; (3) E. E. Brackett, chairman of the Department of 


Agricultural Engineering; (4) Ruby M. Loper, instructor, and (5) W. A. Whitfield, instructor. 
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Sell Insulation 


This is insulation time. Fall repairs and remodelings are being planned, 
and with winter just around the corner it should be fairly easy to interest 
customers in this material and its use in adding to the comfort of 
buildings. 

Insulation of both walls and roof has become standard for new houses ; 
and while complete insulation is not easily added to old houses it is 
always possible to make substantial savings in fuel bills by lining the 
roof. Experience has shown that the largest heat loss is through the roof 
and that much of this leakage can be stopped. Attic insulation can be 
done in any one or more of a number of ways. There are materials 
that, in an unfloored attic, can be sifted between the ceiling joists. 
Tuck-in insulation can be placed between the rafters, or processed board 
can be nailed directly to the rafters. If the attic is large and accessible 
it is often possible at one operation to add insulation and to finish off 
one or more rooms; thus adding to usable space at comparatively small 
cost. 

Advantages of Attic Insulation Are Well Known 


Attic insulation has been much discussed by the trade and is well 
known to most dealers. Some manufacturers have done general adver- 
tising of its possibilities; but the fact remains that thousands of home 
owners have heard little about it or have passed it by because the mat- 
ter has not been urged upon them personally. Quite a number of dealers 
have found that personal solicitation and an application service of their 
own or arranged in co-operation with a carpenter or contractor have 
brought in a valuable volume of trade. In addition to direct sales, attic 
insulation makes a good point of approach that often results in the sale 
of roofs or interior repairs and remodeling. 

The use of insulation is not confined solely to dwellings. 

School houses are now being put into repair. Despite consolidations 
there are still many one-room country school houses in use. Dealers 
who are alumni of the little red school house in cold areas will remem- 
ber that these small buildings lost their heat during the night and that 
youngsters had to wear wraps and overshoes during the morning hours, 
while the stove roared and grew red hot long before the corners of the 
room lost their frigidity. Insulated school houses not only save fuel 
but also reduce discomfort and sickness among the little folks. 

A number of dealers in northern States have told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that a large part of their insulation sales has been for use 
in farm buildings other than dwellings. 

It is well known that poorly housed stock must have extra feed merely 
to keep up bodily temperature. This is true of all farm animals, but 
cold and draughty buildings seem especially bad for certain kinds. Cows 
which shiver through the night do not keep up their milk supply; and 
in northern dairy sections insulated dairy barns are coming to be 
standard. They save feed and add to milk production. 

Dealers who grew up on northern farms will remember the old- 
fashioned draughty chicken houses where chickens perched on the 
roosts during the winter in a semi-torpid state; their combs frosted and 
bleached and their feathers fluffed out. Egg laying stopped completely, 
and birds grew light in weight. They came into the spring with vitality 
so reduced that they did not begin laying until several weeks of the 
spring season had gone by; and they were easy victims of poultry 
diseases. 


Special Problems in Poultry House Insulation 


A poultry house presents some special problems that are easily over- 
looked by the farmer carpenter, and dealers with country customers 
will do well to get some information from their State agricultural col- 
leges. For one thing, the old-fashioned poultry house had too much 
overhead space. The bodily temperature of the flock must warm the air; 
and if the roof is too high this heat is diffused and lost. It is easy, 
while lining such a building, to put in a ceiling of suitable insulating 
board. 

Along with insulation, it is important that the dealer should know 
something about ventilation. Whatever the defects of a draughty build- 
ing, it does at least supply fresh air; though of course this supply is 
too large and is introduced in the wrong way and in the wrong places. 
But if a stock barn or poultry house is ceiled practically air-tight with 
no provision for changing the air properly it is a question if an im- 
provement has been made. A farmer was heard to say he believed horse 
stables should not be too warm. He saw horses stabled in his neighbor’s 
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Is the Time to A Profitable Business 


Is at the Door of 
Every Retailer 


warm barn come out on winter mornings shivering and refusing to 
drink. He was right in thinking something was not as it should be, but 
he was probably wrong in accusing the warm barn. The trouble doubt- 
less was foul air. It is possible with rather simple and inexpensive yen- 
tilating devices to draw off cold and impure air and to introduce a regy- 
lated supply of fresh air with but little loss of heat. 

Ventilation is especially important in poultry houses and in dairy 
barns, though it should not be overlooked in any building where stock 
is housed. Poultry void all moisture through the lungs, and bad air js 
a breeder of disease. Every dairy farmer knows how moist a cow’s 
breath is and how frosty and humid an unventilated dairy barn can be. 
So it is never enough to line these buildings to keep out draughts, im- 
portant as this is as a first step. Information about simple ventilation 
can be had from any farm college, and this information ought to be part 
of the equipment of every dealer who expects to work very extensively 
in the field of farm building insulation. 

Insulation board has a variety of uses. A public hall comes to mind 
where solid outside masonry walls allowed moisture to seep through 
and ruin the interior decorations. After much money was spent in a 
vain effort to waterproof the walls, the house committee has decided to 
create an air space by furring strips and a well-known kind of rigid 
wall board. 


Insulation Is Useful Both Winter and Summer 


It is well known that insulation not only keeps needed heat inside 
the buildings but that it also keeps unwanted heat outside. ‘The past 
summer with its dry and torrid days brought this matter forcibly to the 
attention of people even in northern States. Many an upstairs bedroom 
became uninhabitable when lower floor rooms were at least bearable. 
This became a rough measure of the penetration of the heat of the sun 
through the roof. If an upstairs room can absorb unbearable heat through 
the roof during the day and lose it during the night, this indicates that 
artificial heat can also make its useless way out in winter. The time is 
probably not far distant when houses in hot climates will be insulated 
against heat; and ordinary insulation applied under the roof will even 
now make homes more comfortable in hot weather. 

The whole matter of insulation service is one that the average dealer 
can carry as far as local markets warrant. Insulating an attic calls for 
no special technical knowledge or skill, and insulating and ventilating a 
poultry house or a dairy barn calls for but little more. It is a matter 
that is growing in popularity, and already a few wandering salesmen and 
mechanics are invading the field just as they have invaded the field of 
re-roofing. If dealers want to keep this trade in established channels 
and if they want to serve their customers in a way the latter will 
appreciate, the time is here to make a beginning. Such sales will be 
made largely on a service basis; the service of solicitation and appli- 
cation; and the fall season is a favorable one in which to make a be- 
gimning. 


“ 





Small-Order Department Is Success 


CampeEN, N. J., Aug. 26—The DuBell Lumber Co., this city, has 
found it profitable to maintain a small-order department. This con- 
cern started the individual service system for the benefit of the man 
who wants only enough lumber for some minor repair or other use 
about his house. Since its inception the business in this depart- 
ment has shown a big increase. 

Better to serve the steadily increasing number of customers of 
the small-order department this concern has added several new 
trucks to its fleet. With the additional machines, immediate de- 
livery is assured on all orders as well as of load lots to points fifty 
or more miles from Camden. 

Six big sheds house the stock of the DuBell Lumber Co. in its 
yards at 18th and Federal streets. All kinds of inside millwork 
as well as lumber for outside purposes is handled by the firm, in 
addition to window and door frames, sash and doors, asphalt roof 
shingles, roll roofing and similar products. 

Hardly a day passes that shipments of lumber from some part of 
the country are not received. These come directly into the com- 
pany’s yards, the firm having a Pennsylvania Railroad siding. 
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Firm Is Old in Years But Young in Ideas 


MANAYUNK, Pa., Aug. 25.—S. S. Keely & Sons, for 85 years one of 
Manayunk’s leading lumber and woodwork concerns, have recently opened 
a new office and show room. This newly constructed building is located 
at Main street and Leverington avenue, just across the street from the 
mill and yard which the former office adjoined. 

It is an attractive and well-built structure, with its exterior of modern 
design and imposing looking entrance with large windows on each side. 











The four Keely brothers: Reading from left to right— F, Oliver Keely, 
Russell C. Keely, H. Warren Keely, William A. Keely 


These windows are used for display purposes and are artistically deco- 
rated with samples of arbor, gateway, trellis, tulip fences and flowers 
on one side and displays of woodwork of different uses on the other. 

Just inside the door is a paneled vestibule which leads into a large 
room used for general business purposes and two adjoining private 
offices. The light comes through a number of high, well-placed win- 
dows, making the place bright and airy and pleasant to both employees 
and customers. The trim, doors, partitions and long, broad show counter 
are of rich golden oak, of Keely manufacture, with the hardware and 
lighting fixtures harmonizing and making of the entire interior a tasteful 
ensemble. 

The second floor contains the mill office and show rooms. The stair- 
way leading up to this floor is an attractive example of Colonial design. 
The Keelys realize that to keep abreast of the times they must keep in 
step with modern progress and the keen and ever growing competition 
in all fields. These show rooms are to them what a demonstration ride 
for a prospective automobile owner. is to the motor car company, or a 
trial test of a radio in a prospective buyer’s home is to the radio con- 
cern. It is there that customers wishing to build a house or purchase 
anything in the line of lumber and woodwork can see and examine the 
goods they are interested in. For this reason they have assembled in 
their new building exhibits of the best commodities of the most reliable 
and well advertised firms. 

The Keelys take pardonable pride in their long and successful history, 
as well as in their present progressiveness. S. S. Keely & Sons is an 
establishment of 85 years’ standing and is now in the hands of the third 
generation. They claim for it the title of “The Oldest Existing Busi- 
ness House in Manayunk,” and state that it is older than the first bank- 





S.S.KEELY & SONS 
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The attractive and convenient new office and display building of S. S. 
Keely & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. Notice the displays seen through the 
large. windows 





ing institution founded in that locality. It was started in 1845 by Samuel 
S. Keely, when Manayunk was in its infancy. With the building of the 
many industrial plants in this section, Mr. Keely, a local contractor, 
erected a box factory in connection with his shop and contracting busi- 
ness. Thus equipped he was instrumental in developing this district of 
Philadelphia by building many churches, schools, houses and factories. 
Mr. Keely had three sons, who one after the other came into the busi- 
ness and carried it on until 1899, the year of the first Mr. Keely’s death. 
In that year it was taken over by J. Howard Keely, who is the father 
of the present generation. Under his management the business prospered 
and expanded, and when he died in 1915 a well-trained organization 
with a fully equipped yard and mill was handed down to his four sons 
who were all at that time associated with him. 

These present members of the firm are William A., H. Warren, F. 
Oliver and Russell C. Keely and their business policy is a close adher- 
ence to the principles laid down by their predecessors, coupled with a 
modern viewpoint and close attention to all new and up-to-date mer- 
chandising ideas in the lumber trade. The opening of their new building 
was handled in a truly: modern fashion with circular invitations to all 
residents of the community to visit their new quarters, advertisements in 
the local papers and writeups inviting inspection addressed to the gen- 
eral public. The response was decidedly encouraging and a formal open- 
ing program for architects and contractors is under way for this fall. 

The Keely brothers are very much in favor of closer co-operation 
between the lumberman and the contractor. Business is attracted to the 
Keely office by a carefully worked out direct mail system and one of 
the most effective of these pieces was a sales letter written by H. War- 
ren Keely to a special list of contractors. The letter, which is an ex- 
cellent sample of their human interest direct mail work, follows: 

Dear Contractor: 

Let’s start a real honest-to-goodness ‘‘Modernize your Home” cam- 
paign. Now is the time when the home owner looks over his property 
for much needed repairs to the roof, porch, steps and fence. As his 
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A close-up view of one of the attractive window displays 


wife looks over one room after another she wishes there were nice 
oak floors, open stairway or a breakfast nook or cabinet like those 
she sees in the new houses. 

Who doesn’t wish for up-to-date things? Yet most people can have 
them if they only know how to go about it. That is where we come 
into the picture. New houses are fine but many property owners Can 
not afford to buy new houses and trust to good luck to sell or rent 
their old homes. Other prefer to live where they are. They like the 
old homestead or locality. For such people we have a message. In 
our newly completed office there is a fine display of all the modern 
ideas in lumber, millwork: and their accessories, where customers can 
decide just what they desire in that line. 

Now it’s up to you and to us to interest the public in such things. 
There are many houses in tbis ward that badly need modernizing. 
Get on your toes and locate them! Show the owners how their homes 
can be made attractive and up-to-date at much less cost than a new 
one. You know as well as we do how the repairs about the home 
have lagged during the past few years, due partly to installment buy- 
ing of automobiles, radios, electric appliances etc. But an intensive 
campaign should help to build up this business. 

Look over the following list and see if there isn’t something that 
would interest your prospect: Screens, a porch enclosure or sun parlor, 
a new front door, a new open stairway, new oak floors (finished when 
laid), new mantel or china closet, medicine closet, telephone booth, 
insulation, wallboard for attic or garage, tile for kitchen or bathroom, 
trellis, pergola, arbor or gate for yard. Now let’s snap into it and get 
some of this business. 

Ss. S. KEELY & SONS 


It is through such efforts as these, coupled with a sincere desire to 
serve, a strict attention to business and the personal energy of each of 
these four brothers and their predecessors that the firm of S. S. Keely 
& Sons has been able not only to carry on business at the same stand 
for almost a-century, but to continue to grow, with the times. . 
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How Piecework Prices May Be Applied 
to Motor Truck Delivery 


In this article the writer explains another 
typical piecework installation of interest to 
many in the lumber industry—that of motor 
truck delivery. In the preceding article, “Apply- 
ing Piecework Methods to Loading Out of Cus- 
tomer Orders,” we took a_ lumber-handling 
operation which is considered extremely com- 
plicated and developed a simple wage-incentive 
plan which interested the men to such an ex- 
tent that the output for the average crew was 
increased 58 percent. In this article we shall 
explain a similar installation on an equally 
complicated operation and show how a time- 
study analysis solved the problem. 

Trucking cost is one item which can be very 
easily determined. If it is a rented truck, and 
the price paid is $3 an 
hour, the cost for an 
8-hour day is $24. If 
the average footage 
carried in a load is 
4,000 feet, and five 
round trips are madé 
during the day, the 
delivery cost is $1.20 a 
thousand. If every- 
thing went well and 
there were no delays, 
so that it was possible 
to make seven round 
trips of equal distance 
in the same eight 
hours, and for the 
same $24, the cost 
would be reduced to 
86 cents a_ thousand. 
This is a saving of 34 
cents, which was _ re- 
duced to approximately 
28 cents in our time 
studies. On this basis, No. I. 
therefore, if enough 
trucks were used to deliver 200,000 feet of lum- 
ber in the average day, a saving of $56 would 
be made every eight hours. Whether a truck 
costs $3 an hour, or more or less, is of no 
moment. The same proportionate saving would 
be made. We have simply used that figure to 
explain the effect increased footage delivered 
has upon the cost a thousand. 

Costs for delivery increase as the average 
miles traveled in an hour are reduced. Miles 
per hour in this case does not mean driving 
speed in the ordinary use of the term. It means 
the complete time taken for a round trip, in- 
cluding loading and unloading. If a round trip 
was 20 miles, and the total time taken 2 hours, 
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No. 3. Typical truck waiting to get under crane 


the average speed therefore would be 10 miles 
an hour, and if continued for the entire day 80 
miles would have been covered at a cost of 30 
cents a mile. Delivery cost would be $1.50 a 
thousand. If, in some other direction, it were 
possible to cover the same distance of 20 miles 
in 1% hours, the average speed would be 13.35 
miles an hour, and for the day 106.8 miles would 
be covered. The cost a mile would be 22% 
cents, and the cost a thousand $1.13. All of 
which shows that distance is not the controlling 
factor. 

In the above example 
tance covered. 
tion and “stop” 


20 miles was the dis- 
In the first case traffic conges- 
streets held up the driver. He 


drove just as consistently, and in fact tried 





Empty truck and trailer on its way to get a load at the crane 


harder to make time than did the other driver 
who had everything in his favor. In the 2 
hours’ time 22 minutes were required to get 
the load and to leave it at the job—18.3 per- 
cent of the total. This 22 minutes must be spent 
on every load, regardless of the distance trav- 
eled. If the total round-trip time was 1% 
hours, 24.5 percent of it would be taken in get- 
ting the load and unloading it. If the trip took 
but 35 minutes, 63 percent of the total time 
would be spent in the other operations. As the 
distance becomes less, driving time becomes 
less, and the costs a thousand vary in direct 
ratio. 

If, during the actual driving time, an average 


By C. A. MARSTON, 
Curtis A. Marston Co. 
E ficiency Engineers 


speed of 15 miles an hour was maintained, a 
round trip of 6 miles would be covered in 24 
minutes. Allowing the same 22 minutes for 
loading and unloading we find that 48 percent 
of the time the truck was idle—not rolling, As 
48 percent of $24 is $11.50, it is obviously quite 
important to take advantage of every possible 
opportunity to reduce the time of handling. 
The more round trips a truck can make, the 
lower delivery costs will be a thousand. Maxi- 
mum efficiency in loading and unloading is 
essential, as well as in the driving time to the 
job and back again. 

Some lumber companies rent trucks, while 
others operate their own fleets. The particular 
installation we shall describe is that of the 
Hammond Lumber 
Co. Los _ Angeles, 
Calif., which operates 
its own trucks. In 
connection with this 
installation is an ex- 
tremely efficient meth- 
od for handling lum- 
ber, including loading 
it on the trucks. The 
entire system was de- 
veloped and _ installed 
by the management 
and its men, and is 
considered the most 
up-to-date method for 
such handling in the 
industry. 

When our _ time 
studies were started, 
and up until the piece- 
work prices were es- 
tablished in March, 
1924, considerable in- 
terest was shown by 
different men in the 
undertaking. Several doubted if such a system 
would be possible. They were sure the ex- 
treme traffic conditions, combinations of flat 
country and steep hills, plus the numerous de- 
lays over which the driver had no control, 
would make such differences from day to day 
that consistent daily earnings would be impos- 
sible. They felt that some drivers might get 
the “breaks” and discourage others, and that 
all would speed up their trucks and increase 
repair costs. 

Any of the above circumstances, or combina- 
tion of circumstances, could very easily disrupt 
any wage-payment plan we might install, pro- 
vided such matters had not been anticipated 





No. 5. Load being landed on truck. Note sling method 
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No. 2. 


and provided for. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that absolutely no trouble was ex- 
perienced, and right from the start the plan 
went across with a “bang” and has been run- 


Load of lumber brought to crane by tractor for storage until motor truck arrives 


rives. The trucks, circle the crane structure, 
and one may be seen swinging into line at the 
head end of the crane area in illustration No. 3. 
Illustration No. 4 shows several trucks lined 























No. 6. Load of lumber being lashed to truck No. 7. 


ning successfully ever since. Governors kept 
the truck speeds below 20 miles an hour. 

The method used for loading trucks is par- 
ticularly interesting, and we shall show severa: 
pictures which will give the reader an idea of 
how it is accomplished. Equally important is 
the fact that there is no unnecessary waiting 
on the part of the truck driver. There are al- 
ways loads of lumber parked in the crane area 
ready for delivery to the customer. 

First, however, we shall describe the actual 
routine, or different steps taken by the truck 
in the yard, from the moment it reaches the 
front gate until it leaves with a load: 





Minutes 
1. Drive from gate to office......... 21 
2. Get loading order... cs cecoccccee 1.21 
S EOBEVG 86. CUM. 66 cdc ns cece Sewcic’s 1.20 
1. Wait for load (varies according to 
number of trucks in line........ 2.78 
5. Land load on truck with crane.... S85 
S. Detter Ge Wei ici cad patiouss 0 6as -66 
7. Jem bete toe trick boGsy... csccisce 1.81 
S: “Fee GO SOR iis ide snd cde ec tse es 87 
9. Get travel order and check out.... 1.31 
19. Clear COMBARY BALE: «2 is. che bras’ .28 
ll. Miscellaneous delays ..........+.>. 1.24 
Total time to get load complete... 12.24 


In illustration No. 1 may be seen the motor 
truck, in this case with a trailer, headed for the 
crane area. In illustration No. 2 is shown the 
crane area, with a load just brought in by the 
tractor to be parked until the next truck ar- 


tration No. 6 shows the load, which has been 
driven to the “clear,” as it is called, being lashed 
to the body. Illustration No. 7 pictures a dou- 
ble load headed for the office. 

Every move of the truck while it is in the 
company yard, as will be seen, is carefully 
checked, but the minute it leaves the yard every- 
thing is in the hands of the driver, and delivery 
costs will be high or low, depending on this 
man’s desire to get back quickly. This is just 
where the piecework price for a round trip 
enters into the calculation—the opportunity to 
earn more money by delivering more lumber. 
More round trips mean more miles covered by 
each truck, and to the company it means lower 
costs a thousand feet for delivery. The men 
are better satisfied and take advantage of every 
opportunity to save time, because the sooner 
they get back the sooner they will be earning 
the extra money for another trip. 

The two standard operations connected with 
the trucking job are getting the load at the 
company yard, and leaving it at the customer’s 
lot. The allowed time for leaving the load 
follows: 





Minutes 

i. Conder With cuntemeric<. 55.00 ceed 2.22 
©. SR OE. <i & Gia 6 Brae 19's See ae a 2.04 
Ss oc kb ha + OS ne ee 2.81 
@: -Se  oi oo sinle Voie ee eae oR ee .88 
5. Place company sign on load........ 21 
6. Get in the clear for return........ 51 
7. Miscellaneous delays .........+s--. 1.64 
Total time for unloading.......... 10.31 














up for the first loads in the morning. The 
crane, shown in the picture, handles these in 
£85 of a minute each. Illustration No. 5 is a 
close-up of the actual loading operation. Illus- 








No. 4. Trucks lined up in crane area ready to be loaded. This area is 60%260 feet 


Truck with double load ready for delivery order 


For every load of lumber we have established 
the standard time for loading and unloading of 
22.73 minutes. Therefore, all that remains to 
do is to establish a standard time for driving 
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to the job and returning empty. I do not 
know how many thousand time studies were re- 
quired before we had the answer, but a vast 
number were necessary. In the end, however, 
we were able to zone the entire city and sub- 
urbs, and illustration No. 8 shows the estab- 
lished lay-out. 

An examination of this illustration will re- 
veal concentric circles, as well as heavy black 
lines. The circles represent miles, but have 
nothing to do with the ten zones established, 
indicated on the map by the heavy lines and 
numbered in the small circles. Early in our 
studies we found that miles was not the most 
desirable measure. If the country had been fiat, 
and if there had been no traffic intersections to 
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is the same, regardless of direction. In zone 
6, however, there is a difference of 40 percent 
in distance between the plant and the center of 
the zone in one direction, and between the plant 
and the center of the zone in another direction. 
Obviously any set of prices based on distance 
would not be correct, and the men would cer- 
tainly have trouble in making good. As it is, 
however, no zone, or any portion of it, is any 
better for the driver than any other zone. Each 
man has an equal chance to make good, and 
they are all doing it. 

Illustration No. 8 is a photographic reduc- 
tion of a large wall map which hangs in the 
shipping office. If a load of lumber were to 
go to Western Avenue and Santa Monica 
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Map of Los Angeles, Calif., showing piecework zoning system. Numbers in small circles 


and heavy lines indicate the different zones 


contend with, and the same distance could have 
been covered, regardless of direction, in the 
same length of time, we might have based our 
prices on a mileage scale, but because in cer- 
tain sections of the country low-gear driving is 
necessary, and because traffic signals are lo- 
cated at every intersection, we decided on driv- 
ing zones measured by time, rather than by 
miles, or fractions thereof. 

The effect of congested areas and hills on 
driving time can be noted very distinctly in 
the chart. The Hammond Lumber Co. is located 
in the center of zone 1, and the driving time 
to any location in this zone and return empty 


Boulevard, reference to the wall map would 
show this to be in.zone 8. The driver is given 
credit for the time allowed for the round trip 
to this zone on his time card. At the end of 
the day the total of these credits, each one 
representing so much money, is his earnings. 
In this connection we might say that all drivers 
are earning just about what we figured as 100 
percent efficiency, and have been earning this 
for the last five years. 

Instructions to the drivers will answer the 
question of delays which could not be antici- 
pated, and are as follows: 


Piecework prices for delivering lumber 





throughout the different zones in and around 
the city are based on time studies which 
covered actual work done in every case, and 
a time allowance has been added to this ac- 
tual time taken to cover necessary minor 
delays. 

No allowance has been made for unusual 
delays which may be caused by breakdowns 
or accidents in our yard, in transit, or on the 
job. Therefore, where delays occur which 
total more than 15 minutes in any one day 
of 8 hours, and which are brought about 
through no fault of the driver, day rates 
will be allowed for the extra time lost. 

Any driver who is delayed in our yard by 
a breakdown of his truck, or of lumber- 
handling equipment, or is held up by an ac- 
cident in transit, or on the job, shall immedi- 
ately telephone the shipping department, or 
the garage, and the foreman in charge shal] 
authorize the payment of the day rate, pro- 
vided he is satisfied the delay is due to causes 
beyond the control of the driver. 





Intercoastal Rate Agreement 


Sawn Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 23.—Open rates 
on lumber shipments moving between the north 
Pacific and Europe probably will be the rule 
until the end of the present year over the lines 
comprising the Pacific Coast-European Con- 
ference. 

Members of the conference reached an agree- 
ment on the open rate during the week just 
closing, but only over the opposition of two 
lines, which finally consented to the open rate 
plan following a general meeting of the con- 
ference body. 

Although the agreement stands only from 
month to month, it is believed by those con- 
nected with the lumber and shipping interests 
on the Pacific coast that it will be carried out 
for the remaining four months of 1930. 

This is the second time that such an agree- 
ment has been made. Following the setting of 
the rate last spring at 50 shillings, which moved 
to 55 shillings and then to 60, considerable 
antagonism was aroused. Rates were shortly 
thrown wide open, the general idea being that 
the 60-shilling mark would, in due time, also 
go by the board. 

At present lumber is strong at 45 shillings 
to Europe, with some lines holding at 47 shill- 
ings, six pence. 





Mahogany Concern to Expand 


Ba.ttimore, Mp., Aug. 25.—The Deep Bay 
Lumber Co., which was chartered last year 
by some Baltimoreans, including C. E. Peck, 
formerly with the Lewis Waggner Co.; Dr. 
3ayne, of the same corporation, and others 
interested, and which had remained rather dor- 
mant for months, has suddenly come _ into 
prominence with the announcement that Kermit 
Roosevelt, president of the Roosevelt Steam- 
ship Line and director of the Baltimore Mail 
Steamship Co., has become chairman of the 
board and that John M. Franklin, executive 
vice president of the Baltimore Mail Steam- 
ship Co., a director. The Deep Bay company 
was formed in April of last year to cut and 
ship hardwoods of the mahogany species on a 
25,000-acre tract 250 miles from Panama City 
and estimated to contain a 20-year supply with 
cutting at the rate of 20,000,000 feet or more a 
year. 

On the way to this port is the first shipment 
of logs, consisting of 1,000 tons, and consigned 
to the Williamson Veneer Co., of Highland- 
town, an eastern suburb, which is under con- 
tract to take all of the logs brought in for the 
present. The new connection with the Balti- 
more and the Roosevelt lines is expected to 
prove of great importance to the Deep Bay com- 
pany and bring about extensive developments 
in its affairs. According to present arrange- 
ments one shipment a month of approximately 
1,000,000 feet of rough timber is to be brought 
here. 
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Longevity of Redwood Ties 


San Francisco, CA.tir., Aug. 23—In a re- 
cent letter to Reuben W. Smith, engineer of 
the California Redwood Association, an official 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
tells of redwood ties having been in use on 
that railroad for 20 years without appreciable 
deterioration except for mechanical wear. Dur- 
ing the annual convention of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, held at Chi- 
cago recently, John W. O’Donnell, purchasing 
agent for the International Railways of Central 
America, told of his experience with redwood 
ties. He reported that section men recently 
turned over ties that had been in service for 
20 years, the only depreciation shown being 
due to mechanical abrasion; otherwise the ties 
were entirely sound and not susceptible in any 
degree to termite attack. He said “redwood 
is a remarkable wood. The ants won’t touch 
it.” J. Thomas O’Neill, purchasing agent of 
the United Fruit Co., San Francisco, reported a 
similar experience with redwood ties. 





Changes in Official Personnel 


Rock IsLtanp, ILL., Aug. 25.—The executive 
staff of the Rock Island Sash & Door Works 
was reorganized last week to fill 


totaled 2,097,911,000 feet, which compares with 
an output of 2,293,478,000 feet during the same 
period of 1929, a decrease of 8.53 percent. The 
output during the second quarter amounted to 
2,304,285,000 feet, and 2,817,507,000 feet in the 
corresponding three months of 1929, a decrease 
of 513,222,000,000 feet, or 18.22 percent. Pro- 
duction during the second quarter of 1930 ex- 
ceeded the output for the first quarter by 206,- 
374,000 feet. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly whole- 
sale commodity price index remained unchanged 
at 79.3 for the week ended Aug. 20, 1930. 





Lumber Cut of 732 Mills 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Aug. 26.—Data collected 
in the annual census of forest products taken 
in co-operation with the Forest Service show 
that the lumber cut of 732 identical mills—each 
having sawn 5,000,000 feet, board measure, or 
more either in 1929 or 1928—amounted to 17,- 
498,274,000 feet in 1929, a decrease of one-half 
of 1 percent as compared with 17,579,968,000 
feet in 1928. These mills contributed 51.5 per- 
cent of the total cut of all mills which reported 
in 1928. 

The following statement presents statistics by 


Situation at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los AnceLrs, Cauir., Aug. 28.—Although 
unsold lumber at Los Angeles harbor and cargo 
arrivals showed a slight increase according to 
the reports issued today, there was little change 
in the local situation for the last week. Unsold 
lumber totaled 9,456,000 board feet and total 
cargo receipts were 16,318,000 board feet. Of 
this twelve cargoes were of fir, with 13,698,000 
board feet and three cargoes of redwood with 
2,620,000 board feet. Fifty-one vessels were 
reported laid up and none operating off shore. 
Building permits are low for the first twenty- 
three days of the month, although considerable 
building is in prospect. The total stands at 
$3,479,610. There is no change reported in ex- 
cessive lumber items. 


Plan to Stimulate Building 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 26.—The Certified 
Builders’ Association of Milwaukee is work- 
ing on plans to stimulate building by helping 
prospects for home building to finance construc- 
tion, and by pointing out that a home may be 
built now for about 12 percent less than last 

year. Plans for the campaign were 








vacancies caused by the death of 
Charles Esplin, who had _ been 
president, treasurer and general 
manager of the company. Arthur 
C. Hansen, secretary and assistant 
treasurer, becomes general man- 
ager, in direct charge of the plant. 
John P. Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, 
Wash., was elected president; Vic- 
tor A. Stibolt, Rock Island, first 
vice president and John H. Hau- 


berg, Rock Island, second vice 
president. The board of directors 
includes: Messrs. Weyerhaeuser, 


Hansen, Stibolt, Hauberg and R. 
D. Marshall and Charles Esplin, 
jr., the latter two being new mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Esplin’s place as president, 
treasurer and a director of 
St. Louis Sash & Door Works 
will be filled by Victor A. Stibolt, 
Rock Island, who was elected at 
the special meeting of the board. 
Arthur C. Hansen, Rock Island, 
was elected secretary of the com- 
pany and J. C. Cook, St. Louis, 
manager of the plant, will continue 
that position and was re-elected 
vice president. 





Look Through Plain Glasses 


Last year everybody was looking through pink glasses. 
This year everybody is looking through blue glasses. 


If you look through plain glasses you will see 


—that business as a whole is about 91 per cent of normal 
—that employment is about 95 per cent of normal 
—that retail sales are about 97 per cent of last year 
—that grocery sales are practically the same as last year 
—that regular interest and dividends are being paid prac- 


tically as usual 


the —that the buying power of the average person is nearly 


the same as usual 


— in short, that the 30,000,000 families go on working, 
earning, buying and spending almost as much as 
last year which was an abnormally high year and 
—that the 2,250,000 business establishments go on oper- 
ating, buying, and selling much as heretofore. 
—Contributed. 


discussed at a picnic at the home 
of H. D. Werwath near Donges 
Bay on Aug. 21. The association 
is composed of 70 contractors and 
representatives of the other house 
building trades. 

By arrangement with the Equit- 
able Mortgage & Discount Cor- 
poration of Milwaukee, the asso- 
ciation will attempt to finance up to 
85 percent of the cost of the house 
and lot if the purchaser can pay 
down the other 15 percent, and is 
able to pay off the balance at 1 
percent a month. Eight-five per- 
cent will be the maximum under 
the best conditions, it is stated. Be- 
fore a loan is: made, the contractor 
will furnish a sworn, itemized 
statement of costs, the land will 
be appraised, and the person’s 
ability to pay will be investigated. 

According to H. D. Werwath, 
manager of the Builders’ associa- 
tion, the purpose is to standardize 
financing and keep the cost within 
the home owner’s ability to pay, 
eliminating the danger of fore- 











Many Mills Closed Permanently 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 23.—Lumber produc- 
tion in the Douglas fir region of Oregon and 
Washington during the first six months of 1930 
totaled 4,402,196,000 feet, as compared to 
5,110,985,000 feet during the same period of 
1929, representing a decrease of 608,789,000 feet, 
or 13.87 percent, according to a survey just 
completed by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. The mills covered in the report 
operated at 56.07 percent of capacity during 
the first half of 1930. 

The 1930 survey includes reports from 693 
mills, of which 540 were active, and 153 not 
producing. The 1929 report covered 777 mills, 
of which 669 were active and 108 inactive. 
The reports for both years cover practically 
all the sawmills west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains in Oregon and Washington. Comparison 
of the figures indicates that 84 mills, most of 
which were of the small type, have gone out 
of existence since last year, and that a larger 
number of existing mills are inactive. Of the 
153 inactive mills in the 1930 report, 38 are 
considered by the association as “dead” or un- 
likely to operate again. 

Production during the first quarter of 1930 








important timber regions for the specified num- 
ber of large mills. Every one of the mills 
covered by this statement was active during all 
or part of both 1929 and 1928. 


closure that results from oversell- 
ing the owner with a house too 
expensive for him. It was stated that co-oper- 
ative buying by association members to obtain 
lower prices on materials, and group advertising 
on the plan would be important features. 


Lumber Cut, by Regions, for 732 Identical Mills: 1929 and 1928 


Number of 


mills 
Region reporting 

COO WOOD nc kc ce dbcowiscceves 732 
Northeastern States ...ccsvcccccres 10 
eR re rr et 49 
Se CE kc cka eras checavesee 248 
North Carolina Pine States‘......... 66 
Re ES waa”, DEK SUE os 40/0 Boe e a 52 
North Pacific States®........-ceccces 234 
a ky rer err ee 42 
North Rocky Mountain States®’....... 21 
South Rocky Mountain States®....... 8 
CP WI oiacicn nce arnurekeasien 2 


1. Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 


Percent of 
increase or 
decrease (—) 


17,498,274,000 17,579,968,000 —.05 
108,614,000 105,873,000 2.6 
661,622,000 625,923,000 5.7 
4,233,228,000 4,262,033,000 —0.7 
776,905,000 798,394,000 —2.7 
854,654,000 932,368,000 —8.3 
8,353,526,000 8,337,573,000 0.2 
1,650,345,000 1,642,505,000 0.5 
568,190,000 563,886,000 0.8 
257,986,000 281,855,000 —8.5 
33,204,000 29,558,000 12.3 
Jersey, 


New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


2. Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee and West Virginia, 

8. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Texas. 
4. North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. 

5. Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

6. Oregon and Washington. 

7. California and Nevada. 

8. Idaho and Montana. 

9. Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 

10. 


Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota and District of Columbia. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


— ae 


Aug. 25.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Aug. 16, 1930, and for 


thirty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEK No. of 
Softwoods: Mills 
Southern Pine Association................6-: 132 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 182 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 64 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 48 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 
PE sa cocddevedecenivecece ees 485 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 198 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 
NE OE TT EF 218 
i a eo ard eee a oe 683 
THIRTY-THREE WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association............ccee00: 12 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 182 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 3 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 45 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 
re et aw epe ease Caw ke ream ee 488 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 192 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 
I nian igi dd ah wa we ee 218 
i eka ene dah othe haired ee wa neers 680 


*Average weekly number. 


Percent 

Production of 1929 
44,832,000 73 
113,946,000 64 
41,466,000 81 
26,227,000 85 
5,993,000 77 
1,972,000 62 
5,074,000 63 
5,547,000 76 
5,057, 000 70 
21,760,000 53 
2,882,000 62 
24,642,000 54 
269,699,000 68 
1,709,256,000 87 
4,587,055,000 83 
1,278,898,000 90 
626,220,000 75 
156,443,000 81 
98,681,000 83 
170,724,000 80 
214,789,000 95 
8,842,066,000 84 
925,265,000 82 
209,216,000 81 
1,134,481,000 82 
9,976,547,000 84 


Shipments 


42,042,000 
118,505,000 
31,023,000 
16,608,000 


5, 057, 000 
223, 383,000 


20,014,000 
2,432,000 


22,446,000 
245,829,000 


197,318,000 
8,441,096,000 


833,213,000 
125,229,000 


958,442,000 
9,399,538,000 


Percent 


of 1929 


71 
68 


1S 8/ S8aag3 


55 
67 


Orders 


41,643,000 
112,769,000 
30,269,000 


4,665,000 
213,547,000 


18,079,000 
1,332,000 
19,411,000 
232,958,000 


1,561,749,000 
4,297,495,000 
1,069,211,000 
687,895,000 
128,424,000 
64,042,000 
133,433,000 
197,262,000 


8,139,511,000 


792,113,000 
103,704,000 
895,817,000 
9,035,328,000 


Percent 
of 1929 


338 


75 


=| 88688 


83| Sz 


| S8SS3sas8 


78 


57 


66 
76 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Aug. 25.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Aug. 16, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Pi swe ce cade e 


y Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

a. one 985,642,000 119,511,000 12 

.. 140 a rra tte 288,600,000 21 

Sa 75 1,346,513,000 117,546,000 9 

- 7 276,085,000 18,940,000 7 

an, - re 1,101,502,000 205,454,000 19 





North Carolina Pine 


Norro_k, Va., Aug. 25.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from one hundred and one mills for 
the week ended Aug. 16: 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* . 16,860,000 ae ‘ — 
Actual . 6,570,000 39 Ee 

Shipments 7,080,000 42 108 ata 

Orderst ..... 5,481,000 33 83 78 

Unfilled 
orders ..... 58,877,000 xe na “i 
*“Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill 
amounted to 54,267 feet; 
average was 59,706 feet. 


this week 
preceding week’s 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osnxosu, Wis., Aug. 25.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Aug. 16: 


Percent 
of Ca- 

Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 50 units...10,431,000 210,006 100 
Actual production... 3,673,000 73,000 35 
Shipmentst ........ 3,200,000 64,000 31 
Orders receivedt ... 1,927,000 38,000 18 
Orders on hand eneee . acess 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 63 units*..14,531,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,670,000 37,900 18 
Shipmentst ........ 2,165,000 31,000 15 
Orders receivedt 1,606,000 23,000 11 


Orders on hand 


*Daily 10-hour scien capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 








Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 25.—For the week 
ended Aug. 16, Saturday, 142 mills of total 
capacity of 163 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation : Percent Percent 
3-Year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
AU. S FB... sce GOERS cccs wee 
Po eee --. 47,218,028 68.67 .... 
Shipments* ..2,143 45,003,000 65.44 95.31 
Orders 
Received* ....2,079 43,659,000 63.49 92.46 
On hand end 
week -..... 6,067 127,407,000 


*Orders were 97.01 percent of ghinenente. 
tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand at above 142 mills showed 


a decrease of 1.04 percent, or 1,344,000 feet, 
during the week. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 23.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Aug. 16: 








Redwood. White- 
Percentof wood 
Feet production Feet 
Production ...- 5,547,000 100 1,452,000 
Shipments ...... 5,057,000 91 1,571,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 4,664,000 83 876,000 
On hand ...... 19,747,000 5,369,000 


Detailed. Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 2,115,000 1,642,000 
Southern California*....... 1,681,000 1,504,000 
iit SE aa ie a ara pr ae 33,000 33,000 
OS BAT Ae ee 1,222,000 1,156,000 
ES RE ae ree 6,000 329,000 

5,057,000 4,664,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 23.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Aug. 29: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
97 mills 15 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California ........ 61,950,799 1,889,000 
Atlantic Coast . 77,228,141 7,934,000 
Miscellaneous 4,078,280 2,748,000 
. | ee 143,257,220 12,571,704 
Orders received— 
Califtormia....es.s2.. 12,712,022 556,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 31, 163,667 3,629,800 
Miscellaneous ..... "435.4 415 141,000 
WOE Win'ba Ba es vans 44,311,104 4,326,800 
Cancellations— 
California ........ OS eer 
Atlantic Coast 238,000 95,000 
Miscellaneous 1,692,000 408,000 
, | rr 2,085,748 503,000 
Shipments— 
eo, ee 17,050,971 659,844 
Atlantic Coast .... 11,070,166 1,987,886 
Miscellaneous Seat *  aewsences 
L,  3 é wibia a vinsahe 28,518,664 2,647,730 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
California .....s.; 57,456,102 1,785,156 
Atlantic Coast . 97,083,642 9,481,410 
Miscellaneous 2,424,168 2,481,208 
| eRe” 156,963,912 13,747,774 


Following amounts were reported by mills 
giving totals only, and not distribution: 


Wash. & Ore. B. C. 
9 mills 3 mills 
Orders on hand first 
is heads 5,876,706 1,335,000 
Orders received ..... 1,789,000 = —=«_ an cecnees 
eee: oes) beeen  waeeh eve 
NEED |. wr 6-6.0:0,0. 0:00: 1,024,862 eee 
Unfilled end of week. 6,640,844 1,335,426 
Total domestic cargo— 124 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
sees duce wh aes > eae 163,041,056 
Orders received ............ 50,426,904 
CE. gnc wacici cisecees 2,588,748 
EN oa elk araia wa ir Wak 32,191,256 
Unfilled end of week........ 178, 687, 956 
*Deduction. 


At THE BEACH 


“See the dancing waves, Marie.” 
“What are they dancing this season?” 
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Western Pine Summary Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 
d for [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] OsukosH, Wis., Aug. 25.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
cs of PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 27.—The Western Pine | reports as follows July production and shipments, and stocks of Aug. 1: 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand Aug. 1, as Reported by 25 Firms 
rcent on operations during the week ended Aug. 23: | AsH— Dry Green 
1 D Gree Rock EtmM— 
me Total number of mills reporting, 89: Res a 1,008,000 212,000 FAS ........... 85,000 62,000 
70 Actual production for week...... 45,837,000 | Selects ............+.0. 639,000 = 121,000 No. 1 com............... 215,000 115,000 
75 DAME Fi o25stedessensctxes > 35,121,000 | No. 1 com.............+. 1,209,000 = 355,000 No. 2 com.....262225502 413,000 182:000 
82 Bere: POOMNVON 6.0cs ic. ccesceccs 37,045,000 a H ao settee eee eeees ¢iidaee cea'see WEES OO sia is se oc vice 198,000 22,000 
Be keg get kt 9) fp) ae he nnn nates eas «> , f ,00 
45 Report of 66 mills: ‘ 911,000 331,000 
49 Operating capacity... 6... seca 74,469,000 4,921,000 1,698,000 Sorr ExLm— 
63 Average for 3 previous years..... 52,118,000 Basswoop— FAS 2 528.000 740,000 
= ‘Actual production for week...... 43,225,000 Key. ESS ae 468,000 a eR aRe een 1,256,000 370,000 
= ; ME Rinvewannesosveads ts 2,964,000 cabvrnahanees 3,812, 
ot fe So nae Pas ee IES ganoun 848.000 Nov doin. 0000000000007 Hg o00 083.009 
54 Average production ............. 41,595,000 | No, 1 com............... 4,848,000 1,472,000 No. 3 com............ 1,706,000 1,230,000 
23 OE GOED . odes oh n6d se 00's 120,848,000 | No. 2 com............... 6,927,000 2,448,000 = alia, atone: 
—— Stocks on hand—-Aug. 238........ 1,367,799,000 | No. 3 COM « weer reece cess 5,838,000 1,344,000 11,615,000 4,513,000 
50 Identical mills reporting, 66: No. 2, 1x3%-5" .......... 115,000 92:000 Bircen— 
68 one - igi lly SE IE eae ne» 9,860,000 3,094,000 
Production 23,920,000 7,287,000 Selects ........cceceeeee 6,794,000° 1,809,000 
Operating capacity .......... 74,469,000 HARD MAPLE— Se a ere 16,982,000 5,210,000 
“ Average for 3 previous years... 52,118,000 md RE NEES ERE Re pti geed gtte tt SS SaaS 12,279,000 4,443,000 
Week led ro EN iw ae ea eee 6000's des a Ly 1,294,000 Se 1 UR ey 11,519,000 7,441,000 
76 Ken BA ee Aan Be teak | EE BBR ene seven sec ees 6,475,000 2,463,000 Nos. 1&2 fact. strips.... ‘419,000 130,000 
4 Actual for week... 43,225,000 51,320,000 a : —_— i Pe err eriett 984,000 No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 1,494,000 722,000 
4 Shipments ......... 32,461,000 44,371,000 | Himoring stock 2070” 10,165,000 4,897,000 No. 3-A i... sees sean 2,087,000 842,000 
= Orders received 34°723,000 40,429,000 a MONOE en s24% 08 0c 5 ,000 7,510,000 a Ge See Messick reece 255,000 267,000 
74 Identical mills reporting, 37: 37,542,000 19,483,000 61,689,000 23,958,000 
es Production aod MAPLE— OaK— 
78 Average for 3 previous years.... 31,818,000 | Selects 7722.2 22212II1. 291000 Tteloon Selects TTI 101000. 46,000 
Week ended Week ended | No. 1 com... 2.222.220: 812,000 563,000 No. 1 com........1.....: 164,000 106,000 
wntites orders ..... Hoteriee Miigees | He | Secs wgagage Gehan) Nox 2 some. si8009 Bh 

Infilled orders ...... " ; i ; = yo ea eee 75, a a ee ae 315, k 
— Gross stocks on hand.1,076,864,000 863,322,000 , _s paca oe ih ei 
~ 3,268,000 1,706,000 883,000 428,000 

Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on Hand Aug. 1, 1930, by Grades (26 Firms) 

- 1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 

~~ West Coast Review = hensad ~ coe 
: I NI Se aaciil a i terms cle hh: , eceee oh ait Sa aetna aka ie, ame a 1,956,000 675,000 15,597,000 1,920,000 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Merchantable ron hare sie dR 6a OR sa kee nokia ee ee bal 2,156,000 966,000 17,832,000 8,251,000 
‘ pn Po TE EE OS SA ae a ee ee rp ee eee kam 1,881,000 21,049,000 3,430,000 
; SeatrLe, WAsH., Aug. 28.—The West Coast SAE -shneiendeees cabin copehbedmusniiallcumebualian 5.819.000 1,945,000 23,301,000  _—7,586,000 
oast Lumbermen’s ee gD a er re pees ere eee 1,925,000 216,000 4,415,000 2,645,000 
ow- —all those giving production, shipments and or- ge Breer rer rer errs ee rey ees ee 186,000 156,000 179,000 76,000 
irgo , matte the week ended Aug. 23 gave these 16,016,000 5,839,000 82,373,000 23,908,000 

ures: 

g The figures for twelve months, Aug. 1, 1929, to July 31, 1930, make the following percentages 
sh Production. .122,894,000 of those for the corresponding period of 1928-29: Production—All hardwoods, 70; hemlock, 
ibia Shipments -+ 136,894,008 11.39% over production 74; all woods, 72. Shipments—All hardwoods, 67; hemlock, 60; all woods, 65. 

Is Orders .... 132,690,00 .97% ov i i 

8 os on ae . ‘ » over ee Statistics for July, 1930 Aug. 1—Unsold Hardwoods—23 Same Pirms 

A group of 350 mills, whose production re- ; : ase r 1930 1929 
A Product Sh ts Aug. 1 a he 

eee ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as | Ash .......... *184,000- 149.000 6,615,000 Dry peer Der ened 
000 follows: Basswood . 1,629,000 1,503,000 31,207,000 Ash . 4,513,000 1,626,000 2,905,000 1,501,000 
Siete le 7 : P : Beech ......+- 2, ee ee Bass .23,334,000 7,131,000 16,537,000 6,705,000 
704 verage weekly operating capacity .304,285,000 Dn cegacevs 5,694,000 3,697,000 85,647,000 Birch.55,378,000 23,130,000 40,252,000 13,983,000 
| Average weekly cut for thirty-four weeks— le ESE A 1,541,000 916,000 17,370,000 Elm— : 

1929 oh nihe hia ea baal eRe a a wretae 209,858,000 Maple ........ 7,881,000 6,127,000 61,999,000 Rock 895,000 331.000 985.000 716,000 
000 | Rihatttnettettennens! trian: 174,322,000 | Oak ........., 48,000 61,000 = 1,311,000 Soft10,780,000 4,263,000 5,446,000 3,976,000 
800 Actual cut week ended Aug. 23....142,316,000 | Mixed hrdwd.. 256,000 196,000 ........ meiinas ers etre, ata 
nabs A group of 228 mills, whose production for | _. Total, hrdwd.17,235,000 12,649,000 204,153,000 = Hard37,233,000 19,117,000 24,673,000 17,523,000 
800 the weels pono. Aug 93 was a 894.000 feet Hemlock, 1&2”.15,894,000 8,033,000 128,136,000 Soft 3,092,000 1,595,000 2,277,000 1,311,000 

. . . ‘ 7 ’ ’ ’ 

reported distribution as follows: Grand totals. 33,129,000 20,682,000 232,289,000 Ok - 863,000 428,000 1,045,000 536,000 

site Unfilled xk Aug. 1, 1930 : 
666 . Shipments Oraiial p Mae mam init an Stoc ug. 1, 3 136,088,000 57,621,000 94,120,000 46,251,000 
000 eS 45,338,000 45,624,000 95,192,000 ms)— Aug. 1—Utisold Hemlock—22 Identical Firms 
ete! Domestic Se ce capeayindeseace tS 144,749,000 1930 1929 
000 cargo ... 53,853,000 56,460,000 189,234,000 Green ......eeeeeeeees 59,404,000 . : a Parr te, 
Export *.. 22/885/000 15.788°000 102°129'000 ——.._... 1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4 
Local » SOBER OSO EE BTROOS Loic cece Total hardwood .........+++++0+- 204,153,000 No, 1.. 2,524,000 16,208,000 2,395,000 15,648,000 
B44 Hemlock 1x2-inch (22 Pirms)— Merch... 2,902,000 21,926,000 3,084,000 19,737,000 
886 136,894,000 132,690,000 386,555,000 BM .Viwhcevueenwed beak 98,389,000 og > . PEt e+ + Hert ets $019.00 erty 
ob : ee re ee 29,747,000 No. --. 1,032, ,743, % # é 7 
sao A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- acetals No. 4.. 2,106,000 6,552,000 432,000 4,547,000 
130 duction, shipments and orders are complete for Totad-WOMIOCK 2.55.2... ccc ceeee 128,136,000 Millrun 342,000 255,000 128,000 211,000 
192¢ 9: : ee 
9 and 1930 te a reported as follows: Gentil amen cisic i vevurindsewss 332,289,000 20,350,000 94,767,000 13,499,000 65,875,000 
$1 ended Aug. Average first 34 weeks 
08 23, 1930 1930 1929 
08 Production 112,597,000 139,419,000 169,243,000 ° I t t t 
: hipments 25,020, 139,069,000 171,918,000 B k O ] 3 
74 Orders ....120,093,000 131,133,000 171,226,000 oo ing n y 2 ercen ciow u pu 
lis [Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
| " 2 - Wasuinecron, D. C., Aug. 28.—Six hundred and ten softwood mills of eight associations for 
" California Pines the week ended Aug. 23 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association production 
00 ; : aggregating 251,194,000 feet, shipments, 246,447,000 feet, and orders, 242,018,000 feet. The week’s 
es _ San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 23.—Following | figures for production, shipments and orders follow: ' 

“ the latest report of the California White & No. of 

56 Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based Softwoods— Mills Production © Shipments Orders 
statiet; - ‘Ie « thern Pine Association.........s..eeeeeeeees 141 __ 47,086,000 46,200,000 = 45,612,000 
on statistics for twenty-five mills : Perea West Teenk Lambummante Ainointian re ee ee 228 122,894,000 136,894,000 132,690,000 
Percent -of came Westers, Fine Manuenctarers Association sg 4 bray god oa haces wet pee 
of pro- period Na arn Of M fm ed - ff bel tion oTrs - 6.218000 3'565 000 3'830'000 
Feet duction of 1929 Nor ern Hem - & ac eee a Mtr, a JOM. ccccee 21 2161000 1'866 000 i 458000 
For Week ended Aug. 16: orthern Hemloc Hardwoo rs.’ Assn..... 2 2, ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 

‘ cs North Carolina Pine Association............... 98 6,281,000 2 7,349,000 6,331,000 
Production che oben s oh 31,503,000 a nee California Redwood Association.............++. 12 5,633,000 4,786,000 5,146,000 
Shipmehts. ci issstess 18,267,000 58 ae a gage 
orders al alten Siibcameig date 18,412,000 58 eta SOEGEE. BOPLWOOEEs 6:4 66056 sare ois £adn sd Seledbuse 610 251,194,000 246,447,000 242,018,000 
ae end week... . 702,662,000 _— 111 Hardwoods— 

ror Jan. 1 to Aug. 16: Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 268 25,738,000 24,338,000 22,490,000 

Production .......... 629,823,000 ay 76 Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 21 2,343,000 1,783,000 1,239,000 
SS eee 665,392,000 106 78 : . ad 
WOMEN Seve s aie dediens 684,132,000 109 79 Pubes, DOS oe oak bss cet be Secs 289 28,081,000 26,121,000 23,729,000 
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Hardwoods Show Slight Improvement 


Hardwood Prices Stiffen Slightly 


MemMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 25.—The southern 
hardwood market has improved. The last fort- 
night has seen an increase in orders, and in 
releases of shipments on old orders. The fur- 
niture industry is the chief consumer, with a 
slightly larger volume going to the automo- 
tive trade. The change in conditions is noted 
in statistical data of trade associations, and 
likewise in the attitude of many lumbermen, 
who are considerably more optimistic than they 
have been. 

Reliable reports here indicate that production 
is now well below 50 percent of normal—rang- 
ing for two weeks near the 45 percent mark. 
It is but two or three points above orders, 
which are estimated at between 40 and 45 per- 
cent normal. Shipments are about on a par 
with production, and just a point or two above 
orders. These statistics would indicate that 
business and production now are very close to- 
gether—that very little more lumber is being 
made than is being sold. If this balance can 
be maintained so that there will be no surplus 
to dump on the market, continued improvement 
can be looked for, especially in prices. There 
is just an indication that prices are firmer than 
they have been for six months, though they 
are still painfully low. 

Buying from all sources still is scattered and 
spotted. Small lots, chiefly of gum, are called 
for, with oak probably second. But the total 
of orders is sufficient to be noticeable. Radio 
business has been very good, and material for 
cabinets is moving right along. Radio factories 
are all running, reports here say. While some 
furniture plants are down, many are operating, 
some on short time and a few on full time, but 
volume of business is perhaps a trifle better 
than the lumber trade expected after the slack- 
ness following the furniture shows. 

Export business is unsettled. Rates to the 
United Kingdom have been undergoing changes. 
Dealers in England stocked up on many items, 
and will have to get rid of what they have 
on hand, and be satisfied about ocean rates 
before they will place as much business as 
they were placing three months ago. 

Little is expected of the building trades, 
which are the outlet for flooring, interior trim, 
sash, doors and the like. Flooring in particular 
was never “deader.” 


More Confidence in Prices 


LouIsviLte, Ky., Aug. 26.—Demand for low 
grade lumber continues quite active, and there 
is some scattered business in high grades. One 
house reported selling between 3,500,000 and 
4,000,000 feet of low grades, such as No. 2 
sap gum, No. 3 oak and sound wormy oak, 
within ten days or two weeks. Wormy oak 
has been quiet for a long time, but inquiries 
have been a shade better. Business as a whole 
is still a long way from satisfactory, and a lot 
of stuff has been sold at prices which would 
have been considered impossible a few months 
ago. A few fair sized orders have been placed, 
but principally over an extended shipping period. 
It is believed that more consumers are begin- 
ning to realize that hardwood prices are as low 
as they are likely to be, and therefore are show- 
ing greater conftdence in them, although they 
are still buying light and often and holding 
down inventories. Prices of inch stock at 
Louisville are: Poplar, FAS, southern, $78 to 
$80; Appalachian, $88@90; saps and selects, 
southern, $55; Appalachian, $46@48; No. 2-A, 
southern, $30@32; Appalachian, $34@36; No. 
2-B, $23@25. Walnut, FAS, $235; selects, 
$155@160; No. 1-C, $85@90; No. 2, $35@38. 
Plain sap gum, FAS, $48; No. 1, $34; quar- 
tered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1 common, $40; red 
gum, FAS, $90; No. 1-C, $46; quartered, $2 
higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $45@48. 


Cottonwood, FAS, $45; No. 1, $32@33. South- 
ern red oak, plain, FAS, $60@65;-No. 1, 
$44@46; southern white, plain, FAS, $80@85; 
No. 1-C, $45@50. Appalachian red oak, plain, 
FAS, $74; No. 1-C, $45@50; Appalachian 
white oak, plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, $52@55; 
white oak quartered, FAS, $125@130; No. 1-C, 
$70@75; sound wormy oak, $30@32. 

A number of retail and wholesale lumber 
dealers attended the meeting and outing of the 
Louisville Builders’ Exchange held at the sum- 
mer home of J. S. Bowling, Aug. 23. 


Low Stocks Make Difficulties 

LouisviLte, Ky., Aug. 26.—The steady de- 
mand for high grade hardwoods in mixed cars 
has created a problem for rehandling yards. 
There has been so much of such business that 
it has cut down their stocks, and yards must 
keep on buying. But because of reduced pro- 
duction there is available at the mills less high- 
grade stock of some species, and the rehandler 
who must bry in small lots must pay more. 
Stocks at mills are so reduced that it is not as 
easy as it was to secure mixed car shipments 
so more small-lot business is thrown to the 
rehandling yards. At the same time, prices for 
mixed cars are not high enough to warrant 
their accumulation of stocks to fill mixed car 
needs. It is felt that there should be an extra 
charge for the mixed car for it must be assem- 
bled and trucked from many stacks. A good 
many mills with broken assortments have had 
to turn down more of this mixed-car business. 


Buying Is Expanding 

3uUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 25.—The demand for 
lumber has been somewhat improved lately. 
The hardwood yards are finding an increased 
demand from radio and furniture lines, and 
this trade is expected to expand still further 
within the next few weeks. In softwoods the 
trade is better with some of the wholesalers, 
though many of the retailers are waiting until 
after Labor day before placing orders, except 
for immediate needs. It is generally felt that 
fall trade will be considerably better than that 
of the summer season. 

The Betts Lumber Co. reports an increase 
in the demand for both California sugar and 
white pine. Buyers have been holding off for 
a number of weeks, but are now finding it 
necessary to add to their stocks. 

Secretary Fred M. Sullivan, of the Buffalo 
Hoo-Hoo Club, anticipates a large attendance 
of members at the convention to be held in 
Toronto on Sept. 15 to 17. The hardwood 
yards will be well represented at the annual 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association on Sept. 11 and 12. The majority 
of the hardwood dealers plan to motor to To- 
ronto for the meeting. 

Esten A. Fletcher, former lumberman of 
Rochester, N. Y., and now iniperial potentate 
of the Shrine, will start this week on a tour 
throughout New England and eastern Canada 
as far as Montreal, and go as far south as 
Wheeling, W. Va. He will make official visits 
to fifteen temples during the month he will be 
away from the city. 

Orson E. Yeager, president Yeager Lumber 
Co., will leave this week for a three weeks’ au- 
tomobile trip to New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Quebec. William P. Miller, of this com- 
pany, is spending a vacation near Kingston, 
Ont. 

T. J. Wilson, president Wilson Lumber & 
30x Co., Tonawanda; W. G. Palmer, presi- 
dent of W. G. Palmer (Inc.), and Fred Davies, 
of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, 
S. C., are enjoying a fishing trip and vacation 
at Mr. Wilson’s summer home on Georgian 
Bay, Ont. 


Output Limited to Shipments 


Warren, ArkK., Aug. 25.—Hardwood orders 
appear to be held back awaiting a clearing of 
the business outlook. The larger mills haye 
most storage space already filled, and are com- 
pelled to limit production to shipments, so are 
running only two to four days a week. 

Sap gum continues a drug on the market. 
Some scattering sales of No. 1 common 4/4 
oak have been made at $30, and of No. 2 com- 
mon at $20. Small mill stocks of dry lumber 
have been reduced, and any marked increase in 
demand from flooring plants should boost prices 
on short notice. Red oak flooring was scarce 
earlier in the year but most items are now in 
surplus. The large mills are out of the log 
market, except for logs for special cutting. A 
limited number of beech logs have been pur- 
chased in this district for stock purposes. The 
long dry spell has made logging in bottom 
lands easier than for years, but reduced pro- 
duction schedules have made it impossible for 
the mills to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to work crews there. In fact, with com- 
mon so low some mills are leaving in the woods 
timber that would ordinarily be cut, and are 
thus running up their logging costs. It will be 
too expensive to go back later on and cut the 
low grade timber they are leaving in the woods, 


Demand Slightly Improved 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—-Some merchants 
speak of a slight improvement in hardwood de- 
mand. Radio cabinet makers and house finish 
people are contributing materially to the volume 
of business. So, also, are manufacturers of 
cheap motor cars, but total orders from the 
automobile industry are not so important as 
was hoped for. There has not been any strength- 
ening in prices. The quotations below are for 
well manufactured 4/4 stock from _ standard 
mills but the lower prices are shaded: Ash, 
FAS, $85@90; No. 1, $54@56. Basswood, 
FAS, $75@s80;- No. 1, $52@56. Beach, FAS, 
$70@75; No. 1, $52@56. Birch, FAS, $90@ 
100; No. 1, $54@60. Maple, FAS, $87@92; 
No. 1, $54@60. Oak, plain hard red, FAS, 
$75@80; No. 1, $55@58; plain hard white, 
FAS, $92@96; No. 1, $58@61; plain soft 
white, FAS, $105@110; No. 1, $64@67; quar- 
tered white, medium texture, FAS, $133@137; 
No. 1, $81@85; soft, FAS, $147@152; No. 1, 
$92@98. Poplar, medium texture, FAS, $80@ 
87; saps, $61@65; No. 1, $47@52; soft, FAS, 
$108@115; saps, $74@78; No. 1, $60@63. 

Demand for hardwood flooring in the North- 
east continues to be very conservative. There 
is still a wide range in prices. Some sellers of 
plain white oak flooring are trying for $91.50, 
and satisfactory stock is offered down to $83; 
second grade is $69.50 down to $64; third grade, 
$48 to $44. Maple flooring is very quiet. First 
grade Michigan is $88.50@90. Some first grade 
Canadian birch flooring is as high as $85, and 
American stock is $76@78. 


Eastern Buyers More Optimistic 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 25.—Optimistic 
news came this week from New England and 
north central wholesalers in regard to de- 
mand for the Appalachian hardwoods. Boston 
territory appeared to be intensely interested in 
higher grades of Appalachian oak and poplar. 
Considerable inquiry was made for FAS, 4/ 
to 8/4, for the furniture and cabinet trades and 
other industries. Inquiry was also received for 
No. 1 and better chestnut. Body plants are 
inquiring about maple. Eastern buyers in gen- 
eral. feel that this is the time to make pur- 
chases because of present low prices. Con- 
sumers in the middle West and the South 
Central States do not appreciate the possibil- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 62 and 63 g 
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ities of advance in hardwoods. Eastern buyers 
are willing to pay quoted prices of oak, poplar 
and chestnut without quibbling, and others take 
a like stand in regard to 4/4 oak and poplar, 
common and better. Maple and other auto 
jumber, however, is dull. Little activity is 
looked for either in oak or maple flooring. 
Local wholesalers say that the tone of the 
general hardwood market here is more en- 
couraging, as there is more inquiry. Distribu- 
tors are looking for a comeback of the fur- 
niture and cabinet trade, especially the radio 
cabinet industry. Gum is more active, with 
prices steadier. Ash and other southern hard- 
woods are dull. Lower grades of poplar for 
box and crating factories are active. The 
hardwood export trade is rather unsatisfactory; 
with inquiries less frequent. 

Southern pine and cypress are dull, with 
others of a hand-to-mouth character. Pacific 
coast woods also are draggy, with only an 
occasional order booked. 








Recover Walnut Logs From River 


SoutrH Benn, Inv. Aug. 25.—The dry 
weather and consequent low water in the 
streams of southern Indiana are not without 
their advantages and financial gain. Small 
fortunes in walnut logs are being realized by 
a number of Washington (Ind.), men who 
have been exploring the bed of the White 
River, which is now at a record breaking low 
level. Most of the logs found have been buried 
for more than 100 years in the mud of the 
river bottom. H. G. Cooper and the Nash 
brothers, of Washington, have just removed 
a large walnut tree from the bed of the river 
east of Edwardsport. It was found under 7 
feet of water and buried 12 feet deep in mud. 
It took the men twelve days to clear away the 
gravel and then with the aid of a tractor the 
huge log was hauled out. The length of the 
tree was 75 feet, it was 6% feet in diameter 
at the base and was estimated to contain 5,500 
feet of lumber. Lumbermen from Chicago and 
Cincinnati viewed the log and bid for the 
prize. About two carloads of logs have thus 
far been taken from the river. 
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Desire for Home Knows No Age Limit 


their father or mother saying something about it—they can’t 
check up on me all the time. 

“What's the use of having a lot of money if you can’t be 
happy? And we can’t be happy if we don’t have these grand- 
Our greatest happiness now is to have 
these grandchildren. I don’t know what I was thinking of not 
to have built a home a long time ago. 

‘Anyhow, I am going to pick out a plan now. I want all 


A lumberman tells this true story: 


“The other day I met an old friend of mine—a successful 
business man who has retired from active business. 
dren are all married and he has been living in a nice apartment 
hotel and spending his winters in Florida and California. He 


said to me: 


‘I want you to send me all the plan books you have for 


New Advertising Connection 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 25.—After a not- 
able service as trade promotion manager of the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. for the last eight 
years, M. S. Munson has severed his connec- 
tion with that company to join the staff of R. 
J. Potts & Co., well known advertising agency 
of this city. Mr. Munson is from a family of 

















M. S. MUNSON, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
Becomes Connected 
With Advertising 

Agency 


MURREL CRUMP, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
Account Executive 
With Advertising 
Agency 


lumbermen ; both his grandfathers were lumber- 
men and his father established the first retail 
lumber yard in Eldorado, Kan. He has had 
experience with the Dudfield Lumber Co., retail 
lumber dealer of Palo Alto, Calif.; the Campbell 
Redwood Lumber Co., manufacturer of red- 
wood; Puget Sound Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Port Angeles, Wash., manufacturer of fir 
lumber and cedar shingles. 

In the advertising of Essco lumber products, 


His chil- 


children around us. 


Mr. Munson has developed a comprehensive 
service of dealers’ sales helps in ideas that are 
probably unsurpassed by any service furnished 
by any trade association or supplied from any 
other source. He is well known in the lumber 
industry and during his connection with the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. has been active 
in retail lumber and association affairs. 

Mr. Munson will be succeeded by M. B. 
Trowbridge, who for eight years has been a 
member of the Essco sales. department and 
thus has a sales experience that wili be inval- 
uable to him in carrying on the work of the 
trade promotion department. 

In his new connection, Mr. Munson will be 
associated with Murrel Crump, who has been 
an account executive with R. J. Potts & Co. 
for the last two years, specializing in building 
material accounts. For seven years Mr. Crump 
was in the advertising department of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. With both Mr. Munson and 
Mr. Crump on its staff, this agency has a com- 
bination of building material talent not to be 
found in many advertising agencies. 

This agency is widely and favorably known 
and is a member of the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association, American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, and 
the Associated Business Papers. Among its 
many accounts are those of cement, woodwork, 
flooring, shingles, lumber, veneers, hardwoods, 
lumber and millwork specialties, builders’ hard- 
ware, coal and briquets, and of course a large 
list of other products and services outside of 
the building material and dealer field. 

While his efforts for the last eight years 
have been devoted to promoting the products 
of one organization, Mr. Munson’s work has 
been so outstanding as to make it of tremen- 
dous value to the entire lumber industry. In 
this industry he has a host of friends, all of 
whom will wish him unbounded success in his 
new venture. 





“This lady, what can she do?” 

“Wear clothes.” 

“We'll have her scenario written by a dress- 
maker.” 









a late tae eanees 


houses. I want to build a big house—not a very expensive one, 
but comfortable, with several bedrooms in it and a good big 
living room. My grandchildren—fortunately I have several of 
them—come to see us in the apartment here, but they can’t stay 
all night and we can’t have them at our table. We have to go 
down and eat at the general table, and their grandmother can’t 
surprise them with new special dishes. They can’t play very 
much in the apartment because there isn’t any room and we 
haven’t any toys. 

‘I have made up my mind that the last few years of my life 
I am going to have a home, and then the grandchildren can 
come and stay with us a week at a time. The boys can bring 
their boy friends and the girls can bring their girl friends—and 
then some of these days they will be getting married and they 
can come home to grandfather’s. 


‘I can do a little something for them then without having 


? 


of the conveniences. I am going to have plenty of light, air 
and space around the house so the kids can play—and all sorts 
of apparatus for having a good time. 

‘I want them to remember their grandfather and the good 
times they had at his house. During the busy days when I was 
engaged in making money I had forgotten the good times I had 
at my grandparents’, but now I recall that grandfather's was a 
good place to go—and I want my grandchildren to have some- 
thing like that to remember.’ ”’ 

Is it not possible that sellers of homes and home building 
materials have been too ready to assume that there is an “age 
limit’’ in the desire for a home? The incident above related 
would seem to indicate that a man or woman is never too old 
to be a possible prospect for a home. There are many elderly 
people, possessed of means and weary of hotel and apartment 
life, who might be interested in having homes of their own, 
ic their children and grandchildren could come and be at 

ome. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Sept. 5—St. Louis Lumbermen’s Golf Association, 
Normandie Park Golf Club, St. Charles Rock 
Road, St. Louis. Annual tournament. 

Sept. 7—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Annual. 

Sept. 8-9.—Hardwood 
Association, 
nual, 


Dimension 
Brown Hotel, 


Manufacturers’ 
Louisville, Ky. An- 


Sept. 9.—Roofer Manufacturers’ 


Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Regular meeting. 


Sept. 9-11—North Carolina Forestry Association, 
North Wilkesboro, N. Annual. 


Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Sept. 16-17—International Association of Cellized 
Hardwood Flooring Contractors, Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Sept. 20.—Texas-Loulisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont Hotel, Beaumont, Tex. 


Sept. 20—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 


terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 
Sept. 22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, Toronto. Directors’ meeting and con- 
ference with directors of Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—National Safety 


Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 


Congress, 

Oct. 16-17—Wood Industries Division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

Oct, 22-24—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual, 


Nov. 13-15—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual, 


Dec. 2-4.—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 





Flooring Contractors to Meet 


Announcement is made by G. C. Kaucher, 
secretary of the International Association of 
Cellized Hardwood Flooring Contractors, Chi- 
cago, that a meeting of the organization will be 
held Sept. 16 and 17 at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 





Wood Engineers to Meet in New York 


New York, Aug. 25.—Under the auspices of 
the wood industries division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers’ executives and 
engineers of the wood industries will gather 
here on Oct. 16 and 17, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, for their fifth national conference. The 
program will consist of four conferences on en- 
gineering and management problems, visits to 
modern woodworking plants in the vicinity of 
New York, a luncheon conference on the re- 
search and investigation of tropical woods, and 
a dinner at which the chief topic will be en- 
gineering training for the wood industries. An 
exhibit will also be held in conjunction with the 
meeting consisting of interesting research and 
new development education exhibits, and com- 
mercial exhibits showing the developments in 
small tools, new woods, instruments etc. 





Getting Ready for Canviniion 


L. S. Beale, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, is put- 
ting in much of his time now in ‘gathering up 
the loose ends and bringing to a head all of 
the elaborate arrangements for the annual con- 
vention, to be held at the Royal York Hotel 
in Toronto, Can., Sept. 11 and 12. In addi- 
tion to the always important report of the in- 
spection rules committee and the discussions 
that will follow, a fine program of addresses, 
reports and discussions is being prepared that 
will make every minute of the time spent at 
the convention interesting and valuable. 

It is expected that there will be an unusually 
large attendance of Canadian lumbermen, and 
this will afford opportunity for developing an 
acquaintanceship and a mutual understanding 
of problems that is seldom offered. The enter- 
tainment features will be fully up to the Na- 
tional standard and will include a banquet that 


will take the form of an English pheasant din- 
ner and a smoker and boxing tournament that 
will feature a Coney Island supper. Then for 
the devotees of that game there will be a golf 
tournament on Saturday in which the vanguard 
of the delegates to the Hoo-Hoo Annual, that 
is to convene in Toronto on Sept. 15 will par- 
ticipate. 

Secretary Beale reports that he is arrang- 
ing for a speaker of international reputation 
who will address the convention on business 
subjects and other notables will participate, in- 
cluding Hon. William Finlayson, minister of 
mines and forests, Province of Ontario, who 
will talk on “Hardwood Resources of Canada, 
Reforestation and Fire Protection in the 
Forests.” 

Regular summer tourist rates to Canada will 
be in effect on all the railroads, thus affording 
a material saving in transportation charges. 





Dimension Meeting Postponed 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Aug. 26—A meeting of the 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, scheduled for the Brown Hotel, here on 
Sept. 3, has been postponed to Sept. 8 and 9. 
C. E. Dosker, of Gamble Bros., Louisville, sec- 
retary of the organization; advises that on 
Sept. 8 the solid dimension and cost account- 
ing committee will meet and that the general 
meeting will be held on Sept. 9, with about 
twenty-five members represented. 


New penne Meeting Postponed 


New York, Aug. 25.—The New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Association has announced postpone- 
ment of the meeting which was to have been 
held on Sept. 4 and to which all lumbermen in 
the State were to be invited. 

In announcing postponement, G. E. DeNike, 
secretary, states that several questions of major 
importance are to be discussed by the lumber- 
men and it was considered that a greater num- 
ber would be able to attend if the date were 
changed until early in October. 

The October meeting, exact time and place 
to be selected, will be an all-day affair and 
meanwhile considerable time will be spent in 
studying the problems to be presented. It is 
felt, moreover, that by early October the lum- 
bermen will have a better insight on what may 
be expected in the late fall and winter months. 

Another important consideration is that the 
amendments to the State lien law will have 
been in operation for more than a month when 
the new date rolls around and there may be 
an important discussion in this connection. 





Conference on Accident Prevention 


PittspurGH,: Pa., Aug. 25.—What is believed 
to be the most important conference of the 
year relating to the accident prevention prob- 
lems of the woodworking and lumber indus- 
tries of the United States, will be held in Pitts- 
burgh from Sept. 29 to Oct. 3, as a part of the 
nineteenth annual Safety Congress and exposi- 
tion. The woodworking and lumber manufac- 
turing section of the National Safety Council 
was organized in 1915 and now nearly 400 
woodworking and lumber manufacturing estab- 
lishments, employing about 525,000 men, through 
it are co-operating in organized safety work. 

The congress program for the wookworking 
and lumber manufacturing section will include 
addresses by some of the best known accident 
prevention specialists of the industry. Among 
the subjects that will be discussed are “Care 
and Adjustment of Edge Tools’; “Small Plant 
Safety Committee Problems as Applied to 
Woodworking Shops”; “Minimizing Wood- 
working Plant Accidents”; “Safety in Wood 
Furniture Manufacturing’; “From Log Pond 


to Mill”; “Education of Woodworking Per. 
sonnel as a Means of Accident Prevention”; 
while the feature address will be “The Lumber. 
jack—Hazards and Safety Methods of His Joh” 
by Maj. H. Steere-Clark, safety director of the 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association. 


New Hampshire Forestry Conference 


NortH Woopstock, N. H., Aug. 26.—The 
annual forestry conference under the auspices 
of the State forestry commission and _ the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests will be held here on Sept. 2, 3 and 4, 
and will be devoted to highway forest reserva- 
tions and to work accomplished during the last 
year through additions to the White Moun- 
tain national forest and the State and town 
forests. Joseph C. Kircher, who has in charge 
for the Federal Government all of the national 
forests east of the Mississippi River, will rep- 
resent the United States Forest Service, and 
James E. Scott, supervisor, will speak for the 
White Mountain national ' forest. Nelson C. 
Brown, dean of the New York State College 
of Forestry, and Hugh P. Baker, of the con- 
servation department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, have accepted invita- 
tions to attend. Prof. James W. Toumey, of 
the Yale Forest School, is to review the timber 
tax situation. 


The Weather and the Telephone 


After a thorough discussion of the lumber 
situation at the regular weekly luncheon of 
the Chicago Hardwood Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion last Monday, someone suggested that they 
discuss the weather. Immediately E. A. Thorn- 
ton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., spoke 
up and said: “Well, I can tell you how the 
weather was in Seattle, Wash., two hours ago, 
for at that time I talked over the long distance 
telephone with my niece in that city and she 
told me the weather was fine.” This brought 
out some interesting comment upon the won- 
derful development made in long distance tele- 
phone communication within the last year or 
two. Mr. Thornton said that this conversation 
to Seattle was as clear and plain as though he 
were conversing across the table, and others 
spoke of some excellent results they are get- 
ting through their long distance telephone con- 
nections. 


Mountain States Group Meetings 


Denver, Coto.,, Aug. 25.—The Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association will re- 
sume the holding of group meetings, according 
to Secretary T. J. Vincent. 


We discontinued these meetings during the 
summer months, stated Mr. Vincent, due to 
the fact that vacation time is not just the 
period to get as large attendance as we other- 
wise would have. We are making plans for a 
number of meetings this fall, although we 
have not as yet decided on dates or where 
these meetings will be held. We have found 
group meetings very worth while and much 
good has resulted from those held in the past. 

Right now and during the coming months 
of the year lumber merchants have a big 
opportunity to increase their business by g0- 
ing after home remodeling and it is likely that 
a great deal along this line will be discussed 
at our group meetings. Those in attendance 
will bring with them ideas on this subject and 
the industry in the Rocky Mountain district 
will be bettered just that much. As I see it 
there is great opportunity for lumber mer- 
chants to increase their business by going out 
after the remodeling business. They will have 
to go out and get the business, however, as it 
will not come unsolicited. A constant ham- 
mering away on the subject in newspaper 
advertising, personal calls and other publicity 
will build up a demand for lumber and other 
building materials. The wide-awake lumber 
dealer will take advantage of this opportunity. 
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Lumbermen Out-of-Doors 


Buffalo Lumbermen’s Outing 


BurFaLo, N. Y., Aug. 26.—The tenth annual 
outing of the Buffalo lumbermen at East Aurora 
and Elma, N. Y., was held on Aug. 20, with 
an attendance of over 100, including ladies and 
children. After luncheon at the East Aurora 
Country Club, the men’s handicap golf tourna- 
ment was played. The victor was Charles J. 
VanVleet, of the Iroquois Door Co., who will 
have possession of the president’s cup for the 
next year. Also on the afternoon program 
were cards for the ladies and quoit pitching for 
the men who did not engage in golf. 

At 5 p. m. the party adjourned to the Elma 
M. E. Church, where a chicken and green corn 
dinner was served by the ladies of the church. 
Golf prizes were awarded at this time. 





Extensive Plans for Hoo-Hoo Outing 

CINCINNATI, Onlo, Aug. 25.—Several orig- 
inal ideas, all of which are important to the 
promotion of the retail lumber trade, the mill- 
work manufacturing industry and most of all 
to the upbuilding of a better spirit and a more 
genuine solidarity between the lumber inter- 
ests of all parts of Ohio, and northern Ken- 
tucky counties as well, are involved in the 
State-wide concatenation and outing of Hoo- 
Hoo which is to be held Sept. 6 at Bass Island, 
near Cincinnati. 

The plans were conceived in the fertile brain 
of Ross C. Kuhlman, secretary and manager of 
District No. 1 Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers and also manager of the Lumber & 
Millwork Association of Cincinnati, who is 
Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo. 

One of the first of the original plans is to 
hold a memorial service for the late Rev. Peter 
A. Simpkin, the “Parson” Siinpkin of Hoo- 
Hoo. As a part of the memorial service there 
will be the planting of a “Parson Simpkin 
Tree,” which Secretary Kuhlman suggests 
should be emulated and made a part of a me- 
morial in every place which has been honored 
by Parson Simpkin with a visit. He suggests 
that Parson Simpkin trees be planted in every 
town where there is a Hoo-Hoo organization 
as a boon to the industry and as a means of 
perpetuating forestry. The plan is to make 
this an annual observance. 

Another feature of the outing is that it will 
be used as a means of holding the interest of 
the youth of the land in the use of lumber for 
making bird houses, dog houses, ornamental 
trellises, stands, rustic benches, or what-not; 
in short, to interest the boys in doing things 
about their homes in their leisure hours with 
lumber and in learning to do repair work for 
their parents. 

To foster this plan Mr. Kuhlman will re- 
lease a number of rubber balloons to which 
will be tied tickets which are in themselves 
orders for lumber from one of the retail lum- 
ber yards of the city and suburbs. The finder 
of each balloon will be entitled to obtain this 
lumber and there will also be several orders for 
kits of tools in boxes, each of which will have 
suggestions for making various handy articles 
for the home out of lumber. 

The concatenation and outing are to be 
given under the auspices of Hoo-Hoo, the Lum- 
ber & Millwork Association of Cincinnati and 
Vicinity and the Ladies’ Club of Cincinnati, 
which is an auxiliary body whose membership 
is made up of the wives and daughters of the 
members of District No. 1 Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

Invitations are being extended to lumbermen 
in all parts of Ohio and a large attendance is 
expected. There will be good speakers, among 
them L. P. Lewin, president of the A. M. 
Lewin Lumber Co. and president also of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and Edgar Cummings, president of the Pierson 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati and also president 


of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. 

The outing features of the get-together will 
include a get-acquainted hour; with games of 
quoits, horse-shoes, swimming and races for 
the men and boys; a chicken burgoo luncheon ; 
bridge and lotto games for the ladies and ath- 
letic sports and baseball for the men and the 
children and a big southern chicken dinner in 
the evening with speeches and dancing. 

The Hoo-Hoo concat proper is to take place 
in the afternoon at a special pavilion while the 
bridge games and other amusements are being 
furnished to the ladies and the children. It is 
expected that fully 200 kittens will have their 
eyes opened. 





Knot Golfers in August Tourney 


New York, Aug. 25.—The August tourna- 
ment of the Knot Golfers was held last Wednes- 
day on the grounds of the Queens Valley Coun- 
try Club, Forest Hills, N. Y. The cool weather 
brought out a large number of lumbermen and 
competition in the several classes was_ very 
keen. When final scores were turned in, Volney 
Liggett, with a net of 68, had won the sweep- 
stakes, with W. V. Schleicher, second, and 
J. B. Perry and W. E. Code tied for third 
place. J. B. Perry won in Class A, with T. E. 
Loggins, second. Volney Liggett carried off 
first honors in Class B, with W. E. Code his 
nearest rival. C. G. Bush brought home the 
bacon in Class C, with Charles Kuehn close 
behind him. 


Many Entries for Memphis Tourney 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 25.—Entries are 
coming in steadily for the annual fall tourna- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
Memphis, one of the big social and good-time 
occasions for lumbermen from many parts of 
the country. It looks now like 150 to 200 
players and a good number of visitors will be 
here on Sept. 26, according to R. A. Taylor, 
president. F. T. Dooley, in charge of trophies, 
is getting a big list of handsome awards. 
Colonial Country Club, scene of the meet, has 
suffered severely from drouth conditions and 
“teeing up” in fairways probably will be a 
local rule. -Greens seldom were better than 
they are now. The combination will make for 
low scores. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 
National Trade Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. 








We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department, or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 


WEATHERWOOD. Ser. No. 296,582.—Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Corporation, Chicago, Ill. For 
fiber boards etc. 

HERCULES MaAgor. Ser, No. 296,723.—Whit- 
man & Barnes (Inc.), Detroit, Mich. For twist 
drills, reamers and cutters for cutting wood 
and metal. 

Representation of an American Indian. Ser 
No. 295,654.—The American Gypsum Co., Port 
Clinton, Ohio. For line of gypsum products. 

PROVINCIAL. Ser. No. 296,793.—Robert C. 
Reeves Co., New York City. For wirebound 
wooden fences. 

JoInTITe. Ser. No. 296,122.—Jay K. Gruner, 
St. Louis, Mo. For dressed jointed lumber. 

Inso LatTH. Ser. No. 298,122.—Stewart Inso 
Board Co., St. Joseph and South St. Joseph, Mo. 
For insulating building board. 
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SUPERCEDAR 


Easy to Sell Because 
Every Home Needs 
Supercedar Closets 
and Every Woman 
Wants Them! 


Supercedar, Brown’s Su- 
percedar, comes to you in 
cartons, protected against 
damage and deterioration. 
Each box is marked with 
width and quantity. The 
quality is guaranteed—90%, 
or more, red _ heartwood, 
100% oil content. 


Any carpenter or handy man 
applies it right over the old 
plastered walls, ceiling, floor 
and inside of door. Costs little, 
saves much. Or, in new work, 
use Supercedar Closet Lining 
instead of lath and plaster. No 
wall paper, no paint or varnish. 
Then it costs virtually nothing. 


Every retailer can sell Su- 
percedar. Small investment. 
Easy sales. Good profit. Makes 
friends. Ask for miniature 
sample box with circular and 
quotations. 


BROWN 
MEMPHIS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 
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The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 








proper card 

0 meee POTEEL COMPANY 
tion you ps 
ought to —— omense 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 

Engravers late Makers 

1108 South Wabash Avenue 
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We have brought the 
[ RedwoodsofCalifornia 
to the doorstep of the 
Mississippi Valley. 


Redwood is an enduring wood. 
Once sold — brings back the 
customer and keeps him inter- 
ested in lumber. We carry the 
complete line for building de- 
mands. 





Senele 


LUMBER CO. 
? St. Louis, Mo. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Yellow Pine 


‘Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















AMERICAN WOODS 


Three hundred and fifty kinds, cut to show 
end, quarter and flat grain, mounted in sep- 
arable pages bound in book form, with text. 
25 species in each volume. A valuable ref- 
erence work. Sample page on request. 


COMMERCIAL WOODS 


Fifty selected species from above work, 
with special text and binding. For those 
interested only in commercial woods. Write 


for further information. 
Lowville, N. Y. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, CO., 














17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 








Hardwood Wholesalers Meet 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Aug. 25.—The regular 
summer meeting of the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Lumber Association, held here last 
Friday, was, as usual, a business meeting and 
outing combined. The business session was 
held in the assembly room of the Association 
of Commerce, with President William Kelley, 
of Milwaukee, presiding. The reports of the 
officers were presented and in the absence of 
G. A. Vangsness, chairman of the trade rela- 
tions committee, a letter prepared by the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
ation was read by Secretary J. F. Hayden, it 
having been sent to. members of that organiza- 
tion shortly after its last convention. In this 
letter the matter of compensation or discounts 
to wholesalers by the mills was discussed and 
the statement made that the National-American 
had determined that 8 percent is a proper com- 
pensation and that some mills recognize this 
as a fair discount. 

Members of the Northern Wholesale asso- 
ciation, in discussing this matter, declared that 
those mills that do not give recognition to the 
services of the wholesalers by making fair 
offers are those that are not moving their stocks 
as well as others that do recognize these serv- 
ices; that the wholesalers carry accounts of 
mills that sell through them; that the north- 
ern mills are having keener competition and 
that unless they make it possible for the whole- 
salers to make a fair profit they, too, will lose 
their trade; that the northern mills that have 
traveling salesmen should sell to the whole- 
salers at a net price and the latter can figure 
out their own way of making a profit. 

President Kelley called upon a number of 
members to talk about the position of north- 
ern hardwoods as they found them. T. T. 
Jones, of the T. T. Jones Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, speaking of basswood, said that although 
the mills have a larger supply than was true 
a year ago, it is less than that of other prin- 
cipal northern woods. He thought that bass- 
wood manufacturers had lost some of their 
trade because the manufacturers of northern, 
southern and western woods have offered their 
stock at lower prices. 

A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., and Chicago, said that 
while there is a large supply of birch at the 
mills, his company had been able to move a 
good deal of its stock. Demand for sash and 
doors is light, but uppers and No. 1 common 
are in only fair supply. There are good stocks 
of Nos. 2 and 3 common, but he believed that 
before the beginning of another manufactur- 
ing season his company would be able to move 
all of its No. 2. 

R. G. Maislein, of the Maislein-Dawson Lum- 
ber Co., Sheboygan, said that it had been a 
long time since his company had a call for rock 
elm or “bending wood,” the wicker furniture 
manufacturers having been taking only a car 
a month, whereas in past years their demands 
have been much larger. He thought that the 
Sheboygan furniture manufacturers are becom- 
ing more active, though they are buying con- 
siderable southern ash. Their supplies of raw 
material, he said, are low, and any improve- 
ment in the demand. would bring them into 
the market. 

Mr. Ruth offered the suggestion that furn- 
iture manufacturers are buying other woods be- 
cause of the low mill stocks of rock elm. He 
spoke of hard maple, which, along with bass- 
wood and birch, has been in light demand from 
automobile body and flooring manufacturers. 
He thought that if the automobile industry im- 
proves, the market for thick stock will also 
improve. Plain sap gum, he said, a compet- 
ing wood, is very low in price. 

What Millmen Have to Say 

President Kelley then called on a number 
of mill representatives for remarks, and the 


first to respond was R. G. Sayer, sales man- 
ager of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Scho- 


field, Wis., stating that his concern had a num- 
ber of items on which it will give salesmen g 
percent, or even 10 percent, if the stuff can 
be moved. His company sells a large part 
of its stock through the wholesaler and values 
his trade. While business is slow now, Mr. 
Sayer looks for improvement after Sept. 1, 

George Robson, of the Forest County Lum- 
ber Co., declared that while he is always an 
optimist, the improvement in trade has not come 
as soon as he expected, though he believes it 
is not far off. He gave as reasons the fact 
that while the banks have plenty of money, 
they are not loaning enough to make it profit- 
able. The woodworking industry, he said, has 
very little stock on hand and demands quick 
shipments when orders are placed. He quoted 
from bankers and economists to the effect that 
a turn in business conditions is about due. 

Frank Blair, of the Von Platen-Fox Co., de- 
clared that his company’s business so far this 
year has been only fair and he is inclined to 
believe that too much high pressure salesman- 
ship has been used during the last year, which 
has served to bring about the present unsatis- 
factory condition. While his company had a 
pretty good supply of birch lumber on hand, 
his opinion that the compensation to whole- 
salers 10 percent to move some of its stocks. 
He pointed out that there is an active market 
for lumbermen in the numerous Tom Thumb 
golf courses being built. 

In speaking for the Oconto Co., of Oconto, 
Wis., Kurt Stoehr declared that it had moved 
about two-thirds as much stock this year as 
compared with last year when trade was very 
good. He said further that while people are 
afraid to make any purchases at present, such 
a situation had been met in the past and trade 
always came back. He believed that the change 
for the better would come very soon. It was 
his opinion that the compensation to whole- 
salers is a matter of negotiation. 

“Bud” Fisher, of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., thought that it is under- 
consumption rather than over-production that 
has brought about the present situation in the 
trade. While his company has a rather large 
stock of lumber it would like to sell, lumber- 
men as a whole are not as poorly off as are 
other lines of business. 

Others who spoke were Will Baum, of the 
Bowler Lumber Co., Bowler, Wis., and Clar- 
ence Christiansen, of the C. M. Christiansen 
Lumber Co., Phelps, Wis. 

Under the associate membership provision 
adopted at the May meeting of the associa- 
tion, applications were received and accepted 
from the Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, 
Mich.; Forest County Lumber Co.. Elcho, 
Wis., and the Oconto Co., Oconto, Wis. 

Before adjourning the business session, it was 
decided to hold the fall meeting in Chicago. 

The wives, daughters and sons of the lumber- 
men present then dined together in the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce rooms, after which the 
party went to the Riverdale Golf Club. The 
men and some of the women participated in the 
tournament. J. H. O’Melia and Bud Fisher 
tied for low net, though the latter lost the cup 
on the flip of a coin. Oscar Censky, of She- 
boygan, won high gross, while Tom O’Melia, 
of Rhinelander, won the contest for par on the 
eighth hole. At the dinner held at the Old 
Country Club in the evening, following the 
tournament, President Kelley presented the 
prizes. The dinner was followed by a dance. 
At this time a vote of appreciation was given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Maislein for their efforts in 
making the arrangements and carrying them 
out so successfully. 





QUESTION 
“Shrinkage is an important item for any mer- 
chant.” : 
“T wonder how the florist comes out on vio- 
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Large Enrollment in Forestry 


New York, Aug. 25.—The registrar of the 
New York College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University has announced that the possible en- 
rollment of the freshman class for next ses- 
sion has been filled. This year there has been 
an unusual demand for forestry courses and 
the result is that 136 students have been ac- 
cepted in the forestry division. 

The enrollment may be dropped to 125 be- 
fore classes begin, but even this number would 
tax the capacity of the classrooms and labora- 
tories. The applications came in despite the 
fact that qualifications were made much 
stricter this year. 

It is believed that the rapidly expanding forest 
activities of the State were responsible for the 
renewed. interest among young men. There 
has been considerable agitation for opening of 
logging operations in the Adirondacks. 


Winners Used One Brand of Saw 


Loncview, WASH., Aug. 23.—At the Rolleo, 
the big annual event for Northwest lumbermen, 
held early this month at Lake Sacajawea, some 
remarkable results were achieved in the prin- 
cipal contest, in log sawing. The average at- 
tendance at the Rolleo was about three thou- 
sand, to witness the high climbing, tree topping, 
log rolling etc., but it was estimated that there 
were four thousand five hundred spectators at 
the log sawing contest. The fastest: time for 
sawing a 40-inch Douglas fir log was 3 minutes, 
47 seconds. It was made by Wm. Strom, of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.'s Camp No. 5, 
Longview, with an Atkins No. 51, 7-foot Silver 
Steel cross-cut saw, which had been fitted by 
Andrew Graham, an employee of the same com- 
pany, with an Atkins Silver Steel file, and had 
received just the same fitting as is given saws 
for use in the company’s woods work. It is a 
remarakble fact that the winners of the second, 
third and fourth places also used Atkins saws. 
Garrit Dykestra, from the same camp as Wm. 
Strom, took 4 minutes, 6 seconds with the At- 
kins No. 51, 7-foot saw. F. J. Girt, of Willark, 
Ore., who won last year’s contest, in this year’s 
was third in 4 minutes, 30 seconds. John Wesh, 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Riderwood, 
Wash., came in fourth in 4 minutes, 40 seconds. 

Other victories in sawing contests have also 
been won recently by users of Atkins Silver 





Steel cross-cut saws. An unusual feature of 
the contest held at the University of Arkansas 
Farmers’ Week was that all entrants had to 
start with the saw handles off, and also finish 
with them off, so they had to “step on it.” A 
16-inch black oak log was cut through in 23 
seconds by the winner; and in 23 and 28 sec- 
onds, respectively, by the second and third men. 
A 24-inch loblolly pine, 84 years old, was set 
up for the contestants. at the Farmers Log 
Sawing Contest held at the State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., and the winner went through 
it in 42 seconds with an Atkins Silver Steel 
cross-cut saw. 

These three victories in sawing contests are 
clear evidence that the tooth design of Atkins 


cross-cut saws is perfect, and that this com- - 


pany’s Silver Steel is of high quality and espe- 
cially adapted for making fine saws. 





Oppose Laying New Roofs on Old 


EvaANSvVILLE, INp., Aug. 25.—An_ ordinance 
changing the city building code to prevent lay- 
ing of new roofing material over shingles has 
been pruposed by the local fire department as 
a safety measure, Building Commissioner 
Schlamp declared this week. 

The fire department’s report asserted that 
many fires have been more difficult to fight be- 
cause of the old and new roofing combination 
and that heavier damages have resulted in 
blazes starting in that kind of roofs. The old 
ordinance permits the laying of composition 
roofs over old shingle roofs. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 1343 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the rate 
of 20 cents each State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,755,067. Saw. Arthur Kuenne, Chicago. 

1,755,087. Log turner for sawmills. Isaac V. 
Trullinger, Mulino, Ore. 


1,757,610. Sawyer’s hook. Eyvind Bergdal, Se- 
attle, Wash. 
1,757,614. Screw driving machine. G. C, Brown 


and Gregory F. McNulty, Massillon, Ohio, assignors 
to Reynolds Machine Co., same place. 
1,757,629. Dry kiln. Malcolm B. dAall, Foxboro, 
Mass., assignor to Foxboro Co., same place. 
1,757,647. Kiln. Moritz L. Mueller, Seattle, Wash. 
1,757,787. Band sawing machine. Charles E. 
Sullenderger, Dallas, Tex. 
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Winners of the Log Sawing Contest at the Northwest's 1930 Rolleo, holding the Atkins 
Silver Steel cross-cut saws with which they made the fast time 














There’s a Big Plant 
Behind This Brand 


For more than twenty years this large, modern 
sawmill has been specializing in the manufacture 
of strong, durable structural timbers, railroad 
and car material, bridge timbers, etc. 

During all of these years this mill has plainly 
branded every “big stick” as shown above—a 
brand that quickly identifies genuine 


alcasieu 


LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


We were among the first lumber manufacturers 
to brand forest products. No wonder so many 
buyers today show preference for our timbers 
and dimension. 

Dealers, don’t overlook our big value Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine yard and shed items. This 
stock is also plainly branded “INDUSTRIAL.” 


We invite your inquiries. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 






This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 
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Increase 
your 
profits 
by 
installing 
an 


Improved Phillips Window Frame 
Machine 


You really can increase your profits by 
installing this compact, efficient, three-in- 
one machine, for it increases the output 
of window frames per day and saves 
time and labor, thus reducing costs. 
Moreover, it does beautiful, clean, 
smooth and accurate work. If you make 
window frames in quantities you should 
write to us and let us show you how it 
will make more money for you. 






ATLAS MAI 
COMPANY 















“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 








Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS vin fi 


New York Chicago Denver Sen Francisco —— 
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+ No Primer of any kind i; 

rimerless needed. It is applied to the 

bare wood and works just 

u t ty - as well on bare wood as if 
primed. 

Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 


“Parker’s’”’ Calking Putty. “‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 
Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Se NL eA ce 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


; Panama Pacitic tT ea 4 


itiona!l Expositio 
ALSO ALASHKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (70 Ot Oreos nena Toe 








Packed and ready to go, 
Socks and my shirts and draw’rs, 
Packed and ready to go, 
Like a soldier off to the wars. 
The last log’s down 
By the right of way, 
I'll be in town 
In another day, 
And I'll have a bed, where I’ve had a bunk, 
Though no one cares when he’s good and drunk, 
But the stuff’s all cut 
And the camp’s all through— 
God’s country, but 
Here’s goodbye to you, 
I’m packed and ready to go. 


Packed and ready to go; 
Goodbye to you, woods and men; 
Packed and ready to go, 
But I'll never be back again. 
We've made ’em fall 
And we've skinned ’em clean, 
And the grass was all 
That we left was green, 
We've combed the hills with a fine-tooth comb 
Till there ain’t a pine in the heavenly dome, 
We've took your goods 
And have dreened you dry, 
Now, old north woods, 
Here’s a last goodbye, 
I’m packed and ready to go. 


Packed and ready to go. 
But where, will you tell me that? 

Packed and ready to go 
Wherever there’s timber at. 

And when I’m there 
And they tell me then 

That they don’t care 

For no older men, 

There’s one place more for a lumberjack, 
Another place where you don’t come back— 
When I ain’t worth 

What I used to be, 
Then, green old earth, 
It’s the same to me, 
I'm packed and ready to go. 


We See b’ the Papers 
A Chicago realty man dropped 17 stories. 
Preceded, perhaps, by his realty. 
This Ruth and Wilson thing is nothing like 
the affair between Ruth and Boaz. 


What we want to know is what Mr. Hoover 
proposes to do about the poetry business. 

Sir Thomas ought to find it a little easier 
to lift the cup this time; there’s nothing in it. 

A Memphis man has a family bible 315 years 
old. We don’t know anything that gets less 
wear. 


But the record for sustained flight is still 
held by the golfball that lands on the far side 
of the green. 


If the human race were as smart as it claims 
to be, all that heat would be put away now for 
next winter. 

Jack Dempsey will make $300,000 as a referee 
this year, proving again that a prize-fighter can 
count up to ten. 

This drought relief they are talking about 
isn’t the drought relief a lot of people have 
been thinking about. 

Michigan has a good motto which, freely 
translated, means “If you seek a beautiful penin- 
sula, look around you.” 

It might well be slightly altered and then 
adopted by a lot of people. ff you seek a beauti- 
ful world, look around you. 

“Who is the world’s fastest sprinter,” asks 
a sports writer. How you going to tell until 
somebody starts to shoot? 





The Great Lakes are reported to be rising 
again, but it may be just another one of these 
Government cheerup reports. 


Buying of bonds is said to be disappointing, 
People who used to be able to buy them are a 
little disappointed themselves. 


How doth the busy little bear improve each 
shining minute, cost others dollars with a scare 
because there’s pennies in it. 


The crowd yelled “Take back that mug!” 
at Lipton when he landed. But if Sir Thomas 
looks like that, it isn’t his fault. 


Sir Thomas once sent us a necktie for Christ- 
mas, but, just to show that we can’t be bribed, 
we are pulling for America to win. 


There is some business depression, but it 
doesn’t worry those who look across the valley 
and see the hills on the other side. 


The Iowa eleven has been wrecked by gradu- 
ations. That is one danger that we never sup- 
posed threatened a football team. 


President Teagle, of Standard Oil, says co- 
operation in the oil business comes slowly. He 
ought to try the retail lumber business. 


Italy will spend $50,000,000 to aid the un- 
employed. Give it to the employed and there 
will be plenty of jobs for the unemployed. 

And the world’s heavyweight prizefighting 
championship has gone to Europe, and, good- 
ness knows, Europe is quite welcome to it. 


Warm water has been found at the bottom of 
a Montana lake. A lot of people have been 
wondering where the janitor had hidden it. 


Spoken in Jest 


About the last thing that learns how to 
behave in society is a man’s feet. 


Life is like a railroad journey: you must 
expect a tunnel now and then. 


When a man’s head sings he doesn’t neces- 
sarily feel like a bird. 


No man is a hopeless pessimist until he gets 
to the place where. he doesn’t enjoy playing 
with a pup. 

It seems that war prices, like some cars, can 
run quite a distance on their momentum. 


At times I can think of the cleverest things 
to say, but never at the right times. 


When I see a man in uniform with a limb 
off I am ashamed to have all of mine. 


I don’t mind a man telling me about his 
business if he tells me about his baby first. 


It is too bad that we can’t have the Russian 
bolsheviki and the Mexican bandits fight it out. 


Ben Currie Pleads Not Guilty 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—yYou flatter me by assum- 
ing that I have any right to hold member- 
ship in that great world organization pre- 
sided over by such illustrious lights as you, 
Edgar Allen Poe, J. Whitcomb Riley, and a 
few lesser lights like Tennyson etc. 

I think perhaps I am responsible for hav- 
ing brought to the attention of some of our 
local lumbermen the poem to which you refer 
and, while I think every bit of it fits the 
lumbermen’s conditions better than most any- 
thing I have ever read, I have not a suffi- 
cient amount of gray matter to have been 
able to have put my thoughts over in poetry. 
As a matter of fact, poetry and your humble 
servant never had very much acquaintance- 
ship, as I grew up more or less reading Nick 
Carter’s dime novels and Laura Jean Libbey’s 
hair raising episodes. 

I found this old poem somewhere and it 
did not have anyone’s name hooked to it, so 
I can not help you out a whole lot, but if 
there was a royalty of fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand attached to it I might possibly claim 
authorship of it. Let me know if there is 


any money in it and if so you and I will split 
fifty-fifty. Yours truly, BEN C. CURRIE. 
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Step up your sales with new 
Andersen Frame features 
that builders demand 





New locked-sill 
joint welcomed 
by over 3,000 
leading dealers 
It’s leakproof! 


hen contractors demand a frame 

because it saves them money, you 
can cash in on this demand and step up 
your sales. 

That is what is happening with the 
new Andersen Master Frame — the leak 
proof frame with locked sill-joint and 
other patented features. 

That is why over 3,000 dealers have 
s-ocked this frame in recent weeks. 





Here is a frame that is leak proof! Send 
Cross section showing Andersen Master Frame No. 671 


us your name and we will arrange a free demon- for masonry. Note mortar clinch grooves. 

stration of the new patented features that 

builders demand —the locked sill-joint, the You can step up your sales by featuring the 
steep sill slope, the inside liner, the wide blind new Andersen Master Frame. 


stop provisions. Andersen Frame Corporation, Bayport, Minn. 
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eI HE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WHITE PINE FRAMES 
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SOUTHERN 
IND Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


We season lumber “AUL 


LUMBER 
co. 


content you re- 
quire. 
BIRMINGHAM AlAe 

















{ Fix ene Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a\certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus ‘your credit loss for 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220S0.StateSt. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


twelve 
in advance and 





























A New Book 


ll ll il ll 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDBAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. | CHICAGO, ILL 
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News Notes from Amelric 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Aug. 23.—A definite strengthening and stab- 
ilizing of southern California prices have re- 
cently taken place in several lines. Lumber 
dealers report better prices and a more stabi- 
lized market than for eighteen months. Sash 
and door operators have again come back to 
the level occupied some nine months ago. 


Through the efforts of forty-four firms en- 
gaged in the door and sash business, there 
has been a pronounced stabilization during 


the past month. Considerable improvement is 
also being shown in flooring. 

The lettuce-growing industry will soon be 
making preparations for shipping to the East. 
Last year there were 43,526 cars, or 13,928,380 
crates of lettuce shipped. Each California 
lettuce crate with cover contains 5.39 feet, 
so last year the crop required 75,073,646 feet 
These figures will probably be exceeded this 
year. 

Kenneth Smith, secretary of the local hard- 
wood association, has just returned from a 
three weeks’ trip which included Kansas City, 
Memphis, Chicago and San Francisco. His 
impression is that everyone expects better 
times shortly. “We seem to be just about 
through dragging bottom,” he said. 


Eugene, Ore. 


Aug. 23.—Reports received from representa- 
tive districts throughout the Willamette Val- 
ley show that production continues at less 
than 50 percent of capacity. Of the one hun- 
dred sawmills in Lane County, 24 are operat- 
ing, producing at about 60 percent capacity. 
Taking into consideration mills that are down, 
it is estimated that production of the industry 
in the Eugene district is less than 40 percent 
of normal. 

The general opinion of manufacturers is 
that the bottom of the market has been 
reached. Inquiries have been more numerous 
during the last ten days than at any time 
since the slump. It is believed that when 
buyers become convinced that the bottom has 
been reached and enter the market, prices will 
become stronger. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 23.—Before a full meeting of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club, the members of 
which showed deep interest in his address, 
W. C. Reugnitz, president of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen, gave a frank dis- 
cussion of the present labor situation and the 
importance of maintaining good relations be- 
tween employers and employees during the 
present period of uncertainty. Mr, Reugnitz 
compared modern conditions in industry with 
those of the latter part of the last century, 
and pointed out the difference today in the 
relationship between workers and manage- 
ment. Employee representation, he said, has 
to a large extent replaced the old conditions 
of open warfare between employers and em- 
ployees, and the Four L has had twelve years 
of usefulness in the Northwest. The present 
erisis calls for the united support by the in- 
dustry of the Four L idea, or the substitution 
of some other method of meeting labor prob- 
lems. He asked the lumbermen to give seri- 
ous consideration to these problems, and 
pointed out that their final action should not 
be based on immediate necessities, but on the 
situation as a whole and their prospects for 
the future. 

The club voted to cancel the regular meet- 
ing of Sept. 13, when the Northwest Advisory 
board will hold its quarterly meeting in Ta- 
coma. So many matters affecting the lumber 
industry will be discussed at the board meet- 
ing that this action was considered advisable. 
No other business came up for discussion. 

Following the club meeting, Col. W. B. 
Greeley, manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, met with the local manu- 
facturers to discuss market problems. 

Little change in market conditions was re- 
ported this week by Tacoma lumbermen. The 
mills are still operating on part time, and 
several of the door factories have adopted the 


Same policy until conditions improve. The 
throwing open by the Pacific Coast-European 
conference of lumber rates to Europe has not 
yet had any noticeable effect on this market, 

The new steamship line to Europe, the ves- 
sels of which fly the American flag, inaugu- 
rated its service this week with the sailing 
of the steamer Jefferson Myers, which loaded 
lumber and doors for the United Kingdom 
here. The new line is operated by the Pacific 
Atlantic Co., of Portland. 

Nine more suits, the aggregate damages 
asked being $494,847, were filed in the Federal] 
court here this week against the Rainier Pulp 
& Paper Co., of Shelton. The suits were 
brought by oyster raisers of the upper Puget 
Sound district, who claim that waste from 
the company’s plant has contaminated the 
waters of the sound and destroyed their 
oyster beds. The Shelton mill is now faced 
by suits for damages aggregating more than 
$1,000,000, as claims for $600,000 are already 
before the court. The trial of the first cases 
is set for early autumn. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Aug. 23.—Log production in the Coast re- 
gion of British Columbia has fallen to the 
lowest mark in many years. Only four major 
logging operations are now running. Produc- 
tion is estimated at 20 percent of what it was 
sixty days ago. Demand for Douglas fir logs 
has strengthened during the last thirty days. 
The supply of cedar logs in the water is equal 
to five months’ requirements at the present 
rate of cutting, and the market has not 
changed. Hemlock logs are scarce on account 
of eighty percent of the Douglas fir camps be- 
ing down. Very few hemlock logs are being 
put into the water, as this species is mainly 
a by-product of fir logging. Log prices range 
as follows: Standard fir logs—$11.50 camp run, 
to $10, $15 and $20 on grade. Cedar logs, $10 
for shingle logs and $14@19 for lumber logs. 
Hemlock logs, $11. 

A disastrous forest fire at the south end 
of Sooke Lake, Vancouver Island, on Aug. 19 
caused damage estimated at $250,000, when it 
wiped out thirty residences and 7,000,000 feet 
of lumber belonging to the Kapoor Lumber 


Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aug. 27.—Although there is, and has been 
for some time past, keen competition in dis- 
posing of northern pine stocks in this terri- 
tory, prices are holding up surprisingly well, 
and comparatively few concessions are being 
made. Box and crating interests are taking 
practically all the pine now being purchased 
by industrials. Rush orders for mixed carlots 
are still the rule. Some of the mills already 
have discontinued one shift. There is now a 
good volume of well assorted stocks at most 
northern mills. Inquiries are reported to be 
rather light. None of the mills has sufficient 
orders to keep its shipping department busy 
for more than a week or so. In surplus at 
most mills are: 1x4- & 6-inch No, 3 common; 
lx4-inch & wider No. 5 common; %x4- and 
6-inch D bevel siding; 4-inch No. 3 Norway: 
all lap siding except 6-inch E; 2x6-inch bal- 
sam and spruce dimension; 2x6-inch No. 2 
dimension; 1-inch shop common; No. 5 boards. 
Among scarce items at some mills are: Nos. 
1 and 2 boards, all widths; 1x8-, 10- and 12- 
inch No. 3 boards; 2x4-inch all lengths No. 
1 dimension; thick shop and selects; 6/ and 
8/4 shop. 

One of the bright spots in the Twin City 
market is an increased demand for millwork. 
Dealers nearly all are agreed that prospects 
for fall business are good. While it is true 
that crops in some sections have suffered, 
cooler weather has helped stave off much 
damage. Rains have relieved the situation in 
many parts of the Northwest. 

The northern white cedar market also has 
evidenced increased activity during the past 
week. Dealers are gratified at an increased 
demand for 3- and 4-inch posts, while there 
still is a call for the larger sizes, fpr guard 
rail purposes. The demand for poles is not 
quite as good as it was a week ago. 
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Northern Minnesota and parts of northern 
Wisconsin have enjoyed little or no rain re- 
cently, and the forest fire hazard is worse 
than for several years. About 3,500 men are 
fighting fires at this writing in Minnesota, al- 
though most of the blazes are of the brush 
variety and on cut-over lands where the dam- 
age is not great. Lack of funds is hamper- 
ing the State, and private interests are ex- 
pending considerable money fighting fires. 

J. N. Winton, in charge of spruce sales for 
the Winton Lumber Co., has returned from a 
trip to the company’s mills at Gibbs, Idaho, 
and Giscome, B. C 


Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 26.—Pacific Coast fir and hemlock are 
in moderate demand, and prices keep about 
steady. Eastern spruce is quiet at last week’s 
prices. For frame _ schedules, $38@39 is 
quoted. Spruce lath are easier, $3.75 now being 
low range for 15-inch lath. Hardwood floor- 
ing is quiet, and prices are very irregular. 
Second grade plain white oak flooring is now 
$64@69.50. First grade of Michigan maple 
flooring may be had for $88.50@90. Southern 
pine 8-inch air dried roofers are $24@24.50. 
There is rather more demand for hardwood 
lumber. Much of the light New England busi- 
ness in Idaho white pine is at radical conces- 
Pondosa pine is dull and extremely 
irregular. 

The eastern market for Pacific coast lum- 
ber continues to be disturbed by the wuncer- 
tainties of ocean freight rates. Although $8 
is the official figure for August cargoes, it is 
understood that $7.50 has lately been accepted 
by some of the independent lines. 

The very modest figures being accepted here 
lately for West Coast boards have made it 
very difficult to secure any business at a fair 
price for eastern, northern and southern lum- 
ber. Boston cif. prices to retail yards for 
Douglas fir boards have lately touched the 
following figures: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $17.50; 
No. 3, $15.50. 

Heavy rains have ended the serious forest 
fire menace throughout New England. Cape 
Cod and southeastern Massachusetts have ex- 
perienced the worst forest fires in their his- 
tory, and the losses to timber and real estate 
are estimated at well over $1,000,000. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Aug. 23.—There has been a slight improve- 
ment in demand for a few items of North 
Carolina pine, but the market as a whole is 
very dull. Retail yards are buying a little 
more stock, though cautiously; box plants are 
going to use more stock in the very near 
future, and large industrial concerns are using 
a little bit more. There has been much rain in 
this section and shipments are delayed, though 
immediate shipment is wanted on every order. 
Prices have not shown any change. 

There has been a little better demand for 
edge 4/4 No. 2 and better, both band and cir- 
cular sawn. Mills are refusing low offers. 
Supply is limited, because many mills are shut 
down indefinitely. Export inquiries for edge 
widths have picked up. Sales of No. 2 and 
better 4/4 stock widths have been good, and 
a number of mills are sold up on two or three 
widths; the 3-, 4-, 5- and 6-inch have been 
very popular, and there is a good export de- 
mand for all of these widths except the 5-inch. 
Good circular finish is not being offered freely. 
No. 3, 4/4 lumber has been quiet, but demand 
for stock widths has improved a little. No. 2 
and better, 5 by 10- and 12-inch, also 6/4x5- 
and 6-inch are moving well, and not much 
stock is to be had for quick shipment. 

Edge No. 4/4 box remains dull. Box mills 
would buy more good wide kiln dried edge box 
at recent prices, but most mills want a little 
advance. There:is not much good air dried 
edge box available, and’ rains are going to 
stain a lot. There has been a little more buy- 
ing of No. 1, 4/4 rough stock box, for box 
plants can not get sufficiently wide edge box. 
The retail yards do not seem to be interested 
in stock box, rough or dressed, except the 12- 
inch width, and this can be sold at a good 
price because it is not plentiful. Demand for 


sions. 





6/4 edge box rough has shown some improve- 
ment, but 5/4 edge box and 4/4 box bark 
strips, rough and dressed remain quiet. 

Demand for planing mill items has been 
light, though prices have been sustained be- 
cause plants are inactive. Kiln dried roofers 
are very quiet, as are air dried. Good 6-inch 
air dried can be bought at $13 f. o. b. cars 
Georgia main line rate. Prices on dressed 
framing continue very low. 


Shreveport, La. 


Aug. 25.—Southern pine buyers comment 
that competition between larger units has re- 
sulted in a somewhat lower average of prices. 
Buying has decreased in several lines. The 
demand for timbers in the oil fields has 
shrunk to almost nothing. Stocks at smaller 
units are growing more and more broken, and 
apprehension is felt among wholesalers as to 
the ability of these mills to handle a normal 
volume of mixed-car business, should it ap- 
pear. Retail yard buyers have been shopping 
around for mixed cars. So many mills are 
shut down, both large and small units, that it 
is hard to estimate the current output, but 
the general impression is that the cut is not 
over fifty percent of capacity. 

Hardwoods are still in slow demand, prices 
remaining about the same. 

Largely because of dull demand and sizable 
stocks, the Welori Lumber Corporation re- 
cently shut down its sawmills at Alden Bridge 
and Couchwood, La. 

Advices from Monroe, La., state that the 
Breece Lumber company’s mill has resumed 
operations after a shutdown for four months, 
George Breece stated the plant was again op- 
erating full time, employing 250 men. The 
plant is manufacturing exclusively pine. For- 
merly it produced only hardwood. 


Macon, Ga. 


Aug. 25.—Most roofer mills are still shut 
down. Some orders are being filled by the 
smaller mills, but these are mostly taken by 
those in need of cash. There has been no 
improvement in prices, which have been at 
the lowest point in years. A number of lo- 
cal building contractors have taken advantage 
of low prices to carry on a construction pro- 
gram. 

Railroad orders for longleaf, usually placed 
earlier in the year, have not, with a few ex- 
ceptions, been sent in this year. Longleaf 
mills are running on short time, with reduced 
crews. 

Manufacturers of hardwoods report that 
there has been a slight pick-up in business. 
Lack of export business has been one of the 
discouraging features. The recent pick-up 
has been in domestic trade, more orders com- 


ing from automobile and furniture plants. 
Judging by inquiries, trade will be even bet- 


ter during September, but still far below nor- 
mal and not enough to warrant resumption 
of capacity operations. Overproduction, and 
consequent losses from. deterioration and 
forced marketing, are being guarded against 
carefully by manufacturers in this territory. 
Logging’ conditions are generally. satisfac- 
tory. Plenty of fine timber has been gotten 
out of the swamps during the long drouth. 
Logging crews, reduced in number, are still 


at work. 
Warren, Ark. 


Aug. 25.—Arkansas soft pine mills report a 
decrease in orders compared to thirty days 
ago, and last week they made only 80 percent 
of shipments and 65 percent of production. 
Stocks have piled up, and further curtailment 
has been forced on the mills. The Southern 
Lumber Co. starts operating on an 8-hour 
basis, five days a week; some other large mills 
are going to 40 to 50 hours a week, 10 hours 
a day. Small mills, with one dry kiln and a 
planing machine, continue to operate part time, 
but those that must sell lumber green from 
the saw are out of business indefinitely. 

Though mill stocks are far above normal, 
assortments are not well balanced, because of 
the steady demand for some staple items. Two 
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The Aristocrat of Southern Woods 
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Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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Mills at 
GANDY, LA. 


WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it 
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RUSTON, LA. 











GOLDSBORO 
. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight 


Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect involees 
discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 
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large mills have had to pass up orders this 
week for edge grain B&better 4-inch flooring, 
stocks being covered by orders. Other mills 
report stocks low. This item is selling freely 
at $60 to $62, mill basis, and advances are 
likely. Edge grain B&better 3-inch is a little 
more plentiful. Stocks of flat grain flooring 
have increased, B&better and No. 1 being in 
largest supply. Finish, B&better, 12-inch, 14-, 
16- and 20-foot, and the same width of No. 1 
in 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot are in limited sup- 
ply. Most other items are in good supply. 

There are heavy surpluses of Nos. 2 and 3 
boards and Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, and prices 
on these items have softened slightly. No. 3 
dimension is in limited supply, with prices 
averaging $11.50, mill, which is getting close 
to small-mill prices on No. 2. 

The railroads are taking on limited amounts 
of grain door lumber. New orders have been 
booked for industrial stock for quick loading. 

Mixed car orders containing a fair percent- 
age of wrapped trim have been recently placed. 
Such orders have been scarce the last sixty 
days. A fair number of inquiries are out. 

Cotton picking got under way but the large 
surplus of labor and low price of cotton have 
cut picking wages a hundred pounds from $1 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4x 4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping } 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 

















GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 


Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 
Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 
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SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


Curtis A. MARSTON Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 
P. O. Box 240 PORTLAND, ORE. 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 
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to 50 cents. The grade is low and salable 
only at 3 to 5 cents under average price. The 
crop is hardly 50 percent normal. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Aug. 25.—Local southern pine mills are 
all running, though on curtailed time. List 
prices are being maintained. The timber 
market continues active and strong. Export 
items especially show much strength. The 
mills are entirely sold up on both interior 
and export timbers. Inquiries for South 
American kiln dried saps are particularly 


ne Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aug. 25.—Announcing a policy of practical 
optimism, the RCA-Victor Co., extensive 
user of hardwoods, recently made known 
the addition of 7,000 employees at its plant 
at Camden, N. J. “There is nothing funda- 
mentally wrong either with business or the 
country,” E. E. Shumaker, head of the Victor 
company, said. “If the pessimists will go 
back to work, people will buy more. We are 
going to proceed on that idea until we are 
convinced of error.” Shipbuilding activity 
has also increased, about 30 percent since 
June 1, and is now engaging more than 
10,000 skilled hands, with the probability 
that thousands more will be needed within 
the next two months. 

Reopening of the Coulbourn Bros.’ mills in 
Virginia and North Carolina is planned after 
Labor Day, when improvement in general 
conditions is anticipated. All of the firm’s 
plants are closed this month, having shut 
down one after another during the summer. 

Charles E. Covell, of Philadelphia, has re- 
cently been made president of the National 
Building Units Corporation, an organization 
with eighty-odd subsidiary plants engaged 
in the manufacture of concrete building 
units. These plants ere located in many 
States and in Canada; twenty-eight of- them 
are in Philadelphia. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by J. D. Moyer (Inc.), to do business at Wil- 
low Grove, Pa., a few miles north of this 
city. 

John I. Coulbourn, of Coulbourn Bros., and 
Harry Parker, of Rayner & Parker, have 
returned from motor tours through Canada 
and New England. 

Owen M. Bruner, wholesaler, spends from 
Thursday to Monday of each week at Mt. 
Pocono, Pa. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 23.—Railroads are reported to be send- 
ing out more inquiries, and there is a like- 
lihood of better business for September. Ac- 
cording to one mill representative here, the 
reports on crop failures in the East have 
been greatly exaggerated; he declared fall 
business should be better than last spring’s. 

Announcement has been made that the 
United States Intercoastal Lumber Confer- 
ence rate for September has been fixed at $8, 
and that there is a greater demand for At- 
lantic coast space, were the most important 
market developments last week. Increased 
bookings have already resulted in a strength- 
ening of Douglas fir and Pacific hemlock 
prices, fir has advanced 50 cents, and hemlock 
about $1, for intercoastal shipment. Also of 
much importance is the restoration of open 
rates on lumber to the United Kingdom and 
Continent. Lumber is being shipped to Eu- 
rope for the most part at 45 shillings, though 
some lines are holding for 47s, 6d. 

A shortage of hemlock logs is chiefly re- 
sponsible for a stronger tone in hemlock 
prices. One large operator stated that many 
logs are being held for $11 and $13, or $1 
above list. Fir logs are moving at $12, 
$18 and $25, the list price, except where de- 
livered by truck, in which case some sales 
are being made below list. There is no 
change in cedar log prices. 

A stronger tone is noticeable in the shingle 
market. One large manufacturer has ad- 
vanced prices 10 cents. The industry is hold- 
ing for an upturn. Shingle production is 
only 35 percent of normal. Demand is a little 
better, and staining companies are in the mar- 
ket for vertical grain shingles. 

Local operators report that $4.25 or $4.30 
is being offered for 15-inch lath for Cali- 
fornia, with mills here unable to furnish 
them. 

By unanimous vote of the creditors, C. C. 





Bronson, of the C. C. Bronson Lumber Co, 
last week was elected trustee in bankruptey 
for the Washington Lumber & Spar Co., of 
Renton. Judge Ben Moore, of the Federa] 
court, confirmed the election. Mr. Bronson 
has been in business many years here, and 
is widely known. Hope that the mill wil} 
soon be operating again was expressed by 
Mr. Bronson following his appointment. The 
plant is electrically operated, and is close 
to water and rail distributing. facilities. 

C. J. Melby, of the Everett Lumber @ 
Shingle Co., Everett, will lease the shingle 
mill of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., at Clear 
Lake. He plans to start operation about 
Sept. 10. 

Following an extended shutdown, the 
Seattle Cedar Lumber & Manufacturing (Co. 
on Aug. 18 started operation with a 15 per- 
cent cut in wages. 


Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 23.—From war-torn China are coming 
inquiries for railroad ties. The principal in- 
quiry is for 2,500,000 feet, for either Taku 
Bar or Shanghai. The business is to go 
through American firms handling lumber in 
China. Europe shows more interest than for 
some time. Australia is buying very little 
building material, but is taking large quan- 
tities of hemlock box lumber. Atlantic coast 
business is only fair, although rates are 
down to $8 base, through September. Rates 
to Europe, on the other hand, showed a 
firmer tendency last week. 

Spruce manufacturers report business quiet, 
excepting in airplane stock, which meets 
with a fairly active demand. The western 
pine situation showed some improvement 
last week; production fell off and orders in- 
creased. 

Several railroad building jobs under way in 
Oregon will require considerable lumber, 


New York, N. Y. 


Aug. 25.—Everyone is talking hopefully, 
if not optimistically. Construction permits 
in the city proper offer scant prospects for 
a fall rally in building, but general business 
seems to be improving slowly, and some lum- 
ber wholesalers say that buyers show less 
resistance to asked prices and place their 
orders more readily. The reduction in the 
intercoastal cargo rate on West Coast lumber 
has so far had no apparent effect on fir prices 
in the metropolitan area. The reduction from 
$11 to $8 had been expected by wholesalers. 
Little transit lumber is now moving into this 
port. Most of the receipts are on direct mill 
orders, but there is an abundance of fir to 
be had here. 

Mark Hendricks has been appointed north- 
ern New Jersey representative of the Trans- 
continental Lumber Co. 

The Kalt Lumber Co., 310 to 334 East 64th 
Street, has obtained a leasehold to a site 
and building adjoining the firm’s retail 
premises. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 26.—There is more optimism among 
sales managers here, the general opinion 
being that the first of next month will mark 
a turn in the market. A small but steady in- 
crease in demand is expected, and enough 
to put prices on a firmer, if not higher, 
basis. There is a more serious note to the 
inquiry that is coming in from various sec- 
tions, and it is evident that some of the in- 
quirers want to get in while present prices 
are in effect. 

There have been so many opinions ex- 
pressed about conditions among the retailers 
that E. E. Woods, secretary of the South- 
western, is preparing a questionnaire to be 
sent to members to find out what the real 
situation is. 

Figures compiled by the Kansas City Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for the first six months 
of 1930, 1929 and 1928, show that retail sales 
this year were approximately 25 percent less 
than in the preceding years. Figures for 
July and August probably will show for those 
two months a somewhat larger decline below 
the same months in preceding years. 

Some lumbermen here say this month is 
about the worst they ever have experienced. 
Demand has been spotty west of the Missis- 
sippi, and strictly for immediate require- 
ments. 


In the East and South, the situation 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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CALIFORNIA GRADES 


COMMON LUMBER 
[NO. 32 OF A SERIES] 


As has been stated, there is everywhere marked forest adapta- 
tion to soil and climatic conditions, and this reflects itself in the 
lumber cut from the trees. There is, however, much less variation 
in common than in other grades, for the reason that it is cut 
largely from heartwood and knots are the principal defects. 


For the benefit of those who do not know, a knot is a cross 
section of that portion of the limb which is within the trunk of 
the tree. It is largest where the branch leaves the bark and 
Smallest at the center of the log. 


Careful manufacturers so saw their lumber as to cut squarely 
through all knots, as it will be appreciated that to do otherwise 
would cause them to angle through the lumber and increase their 
size, and both weaken the plank and coarsen its appearance. 


An erroneous idea that a piece of lumber with knots is seriously 
defective is more or less prevalent. Sound, tight-knotted pieces, 
however, lose none of their value; as the knots are a living part of 
the tree and the wood fiber grows so solidly around them that the 
board is not weakened in any way. 

Where appearance is the chief consideration, the D Select and 
better grades are usually purchased; but knotty finish and furni- 
ture are rapidly growing in popularity, and surprisingly pleasing 
effects are being produced. 

No clear idea of common lumber can possibly be gained with- 
out a description of the various knot types found in this class of 
stock, and each of them will, therefore, be discussed in turn: 

RED KNOT: A knot of this sort results from sawing through 
a live branch growth within the tree, and it is always firmly grown 
into the wood structure. 

BLACK KNOT: As the tree tops reach up into the sunlight, 
their lower branches become shaded and die. The dead limbs pro- 
trude from the trunk for a time and the sapwood forms around 
them, their dead wood becoming imbedded in the living tissue. In 


due course the limb decays and falls to the ground, and the scar. 


heals over. A century or two later the tree is cut down and sawed 
up, and ‘black’ or ‘dead’ knots are formed as the saws pass through 
the dead wood which has so long been hermetically sealed within 
the living tree. 

A SOUND KNOT is one free from decay; an unsound knot, one 
characterized by decay. 
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“As the tree tops reach up into 
the sunlight, their lower branches 
become shaded and die.” 


A TIGHT KNOT is one so 
fixed by growth, or its position 
in the wood structure, that it 
will firmly retain its place in 
the piece; and a LOOSE KNOT, 
one that cannot be relied upon 
to remain in the board. 


There are also knots which 
under ordinary conditions will 
hold their places in the dry 
planks, but which under pres- 
sure can be started, although 
not easily pushed out of the 
oieces. These are spoken of 
as knots which are not firm. 


A BRANCH KNOT is one 
sawn at an angle parallel, or 
nearly parallel with the direc- 
tion of the growth of the limb. 
The very descriptive term 
‘Mule Ear’ is often applied to 
this type of knot. A SPIKE 
KNOT is developed in much 
the same manner, except that 
it runs from the center of the 
piece, and grows larger as it 
approaches the edge. 

Other defects than knots are 
also taken into consideration 
in grading common _ lumber, 
and these willbe discussed 
in the next number of this 
series. 

Madera common lumber is 
air dried and water cured and 
available in any size desired. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
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712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 











Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 


White Fir 


Incense Cedar 








Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 
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DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 























Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


























HERBERT WHEELER BLANCHARD, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Blanchard Lumber 
Co., of Boston and New York, and one of the 
leading lumbermen of the East, died suddenly 
at his summer home in Marblehead, Mass., on 
Sunday, Aug. 24. Mr. Blanchard was one of 
the most widely known lumbermen in New 
England and the Metropolitan section, and the 
head of a family of 


prominent lumbermen. 
He was born on May 
31, 1863, the son of 


Walter Scott and Helen 
Wheeler Blanchard, 
When he was twelve 
years old his parents 
moved to Concord, 
Mass., where he had re- 
sided ever since. Mr. 
Blanchard was gradu- 





THE LATE 
H. W. BLANCHARD 





ated from Harvard 
University with the 
class of 1884. After a 
brief period in a bank 
he turned to the lum- 
ber business, with 
which his entire career 
has been identified for 
the last 44 years. His 
company is today one 
of the best known and 
progressive wholesale COO” 
concerns in the country 

with branches in New York, Philadelphia and 
Seattle and mills in Maine, and its presi- 
dent has been one of the most active members 
of the various wholesale organizations. He 
was a director and past-president of both the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, and was a member of 
the Exchange Club, of Boston, the Harvard 
Club of New York, the Corinthian Yacht Club 
and the Concord Country Club. In 1887 Mr. 
Blanchard married Julia S. Wood, who sur- 
vives him with a daughter, Mrs. Herbert E. 
Harwood, of Cambridge, and two sons: Wells 
Blanchard, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Blanchard Lumber Co., and W. 
Scott Blanchard, of Hewlett, L. I., manager of 
the company’s New York office. There are 
also two sisters: Mrs. Henry G. Smith and 
Mrs. B. Farnham Smith, both of Concord, and 
nine grandchildren. 





MATT RYAN SMITH, 64 years old, presi- 
dent of the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and noted as the 
man who was instrumental in introducing the 
red cedar shingle in the Southwest, died Mon- 
day night, Aug. 25, at his suburban home near 
Kansas City. Mr. Smith was born in Decatur, 
Ill. When a young man he went to Council 
Grove, Kan., where he opened a lumber yard, 
later extending his operations to other towns, 
Twenty-five years ago he moved to Kansas 
City and organized the present company, 
which has two mills in Washington and fif- 
teen retail yards in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Mr. Smith leaves his widow, Mrs. 
Stella B. Smith; three sons: Ralph L., Kansas 
City; Paul R., Seattle, and Richard O., Newton 
Center, Mass.; two sisters: Mrs. W. M. Gray, 
Chanute, Kans., and Mrs. W. H. Close, Alham- 
bra, Cal., and a brother, Frank H. Smith, Car- 
bondale, Kans. 


CHARLES F. RUGGLES, one of the last 
and most picturesque of the old-time so-called 
“lumber barons” of Michigan, died at his home 
in Manistee, Mich., on Aug. 31, at the age of 
84. It is said that he died a multimillionaire, 
but there was nothing in the manner of his 
living to show that he was any better off than 
in the hard days of his youth when he first 
entered the untouched forests of Michigan. 
He lived in a plain little room in Manistee for 
many years, getting his own meals and caring 
for his own quarters. His chief diversion was 
the making of candy for distribution to the 
children at Christmas. Mr. Ruggles was born 
in Maine, and with his parents moved to Osh- 
kosh, Wis., when he was a lad. He went to 
work in a match factory, and a few years 
later, when his family moved to Manistee. 
was suffering from phosphorous poisoning, for 
which a physician recommended outdoor life. 
This led him to the woods, where he amassed 
a great fortune. When the timber was cut 
out Mr. Ruggles turned to salt and founded 
the Ruggles & Rademaker Salt Co., which dis- 
solved last December, at which time Rade- 
maker sued Mr. Ruggles for $5,000,000, the 
case being settled out of court. At that time 
it was estimated that the Ruggles fortune 
amounted to over $50,000,000. His only known 
relative is a brother in upper Michigan. De- 


spite his retired life, Mr. Ruggles was a power 
against evil in the land, as witness was borne 
by such prominent men as Elihu Root, the 
late Chief Justice Taft, and Judge 
Olson, of the Municipal Court, Chicago, who 
each has testified at some time to the great 
help in a financial way in the trend of law 
reform in the United States given by the old 
lumberman. He provided the funds to organ- 
ize and support the American Judicature So- 
ciety, of which Charles Evans Hughes was 
first president. In 1926 Mr. Ruggles was pub. 
licly thanked by Chief Justice Taft for this 
service. Mr. Ruggles never married, but there 
was always a warm place in his heart for the 
children to whom he was always a beloved 
friend. He dressed to the last in the lumber. 
jack shirt and moccasins. His vast estate 
has been left in a trust to be. devoted to 
charitable, benevolent, educational and public 
welfare uses, within the State of Michigan, 


OTTO HEINRICH L, WERNICKE, inventor 
of the sectional book case and file case and 
veteran manufacturer of office furniture and 
furnishings both at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., died Aug. 19 at Gull 
Point, a suburb of Pensacola, Fla., after an 
illness of several weeks. Mr. Wernicke, who 
was 69 years of age at the time of his death, 
had a long and eventful life which was closed 
while he was engaged in experimental and 
engineering work developing the byproducts 
of pine, pine oils and resins. He was the 
president and organizer of Wernicke En- 
gineers (Inc.), and also helped to organize 
the Pine Institute of America. He was among 
the first to manufacture wood pulp in the 
southern _ states. Born in Germany, Mr. 
Wernicke went to Cincinnati as a young man 
and founded the Wernicke Co. While in this 
line he invented and perfected the sectional 
book cases and sectional filing cabinets of 
wood, obtaining the basic patents of them 
which were later used in developing steel fil- 
ing cabinets and sectional cases. About 30 
years ago he promoted the merger of his com- 
pany with the Globe Filing Case Co., forming 
the famous Globe-Wernicke Co. Later Mr. 
Wernicke sold out his interests to Henry C. 
Yeiser and went to Grand Rapids where he 
became manager of the Macey Furniture Co, 
He remained with that concern for a number 
of years, following which he went to Florida 
to engage in research work in developing the 
chemical possibilities of yellow pine and pitch 
pine woods. He is survived by a son, a sister, 
and a nephew, Herbert Bauman, president of 
the Herbert Bauman Lumber Co., of Cincin- 
nati, wholesaler of Appalachian hardwoods. 


LLOYD L, HILLUMAN, one of the best 
known lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest, 
died Wednesday, Aug. 20, at his home in 
Seattle, Wash., following a sudden attack of 
pneumonia. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., 
which he formed in 1922. Mr. Hillman was 
born in Rochester, Minn., 50 years ago. His 
earlier years were 
spent learning the lum- 
ber business in Minne- 
apolis. Subsequently he 
spent two years. in 
lumber work at Hope, 
Idaho. He went to 
Seattle twenty-five 
years ago and formed 
a partnership there 
with J. S. Bennett. 
Later he served as 
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manager, secretary, 
first vice president and 
then president of Cars- 
ten & Earles, a large 
wholesale lumber firm, 
of that city. 

Mr. Hillman is cred- 
ited with shipping the 
first order of airplane 
spruce from the north- 
west to England fol- 
lowing the outbreak of 
the world war and he 
sold spruce to Japan and other countries. He 
was president of the Pacific Coast Shippers 
Association in 1917 and for three years 4 
director of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. He was also active in 
the Red Cedar Shingle Congress, and an active 
worker 
frequently addressed various gatherings on 
that subject. His lodge affiliations included 
the Arctic Club, the Masons, of which he was 
a 33d degree member, Arcana lodge and the 
Shriners. He was a member of the Mt. Baker 





against anti-shingle legislation. He, 
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Presbyterian Church. Mr. Hillman also was 
proud of the fact that he was one of the first 
members of Hoo-Hoo. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Anne Winters Hillman; his 
mother, Mrs. Marilla J. Hillman; a sister, Ada 
B. Hillman; and a brother, Walter S. Hillman. 


CLARENCE OTTO GRONBN, president of 
the C. O. Gronen Lumber Co., of Waterloo, 
Iowa, died on Sunday, Aug. 24, at the age 
of 53, of heart disease. Mr. Gronen was widely 
known in the western, northern and central 
states where he had traveled in the lumber 
trade for years. He learned the lumber busi- 
ness from the ground up, having started in 
the lumber yards of an uncle, Frank Crombie, 
at Atlantic, as a boy. Mr. Gronen was born 
at Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 12, 1877. After his 
service with his uncle in Atlantic, he went to 
Cloquet, Minn., where he worked as scaler and 
time keeper in the woods. He then went into 
the mill of the Cloquet Lumber Co., rode car- 
riage in the sawmill, was shipping clerk’s as- 
sistant, and worked in the rough yard and 
the dry shed. Later he went on the road in 
northeastern Iowa for the Cloquet Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Waterloo. In 1904 
he, with W. E, Cowan, formed the firm of 
Gronen & Cowan. They continued in business 
until March, 1920, when the partnership was 
dissolved and Mr. Gronen organized the C, O. 
Gronen Lumber Co., commission and wholesale 
lumber. He had been active in the business 
up to his death. Mr. Gronen was also active 
in the work of the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen. He was highly 
regarded by all those with whom he had busi- 
ness dealings and news of his.death will bring 
sadness to a wide acquaintance in the trade. 
He leaves a widow, one daughter, Mrs. K. E., 
Innis, of Waterloo; a son, John O,. Gronen, 
who has been traveling representative in his 
father’s old territory of northeastern Iowa for 
some time; three brothers and three sisters. 
One of the brothers, J. W. Gronen, has been 
traveling for the company for the past ten 
years, with headquarters in Dubuque. John 
O. Gronen will succeed his father as manager 
of the business, in association with his mother 
and James H. Chapman, who has been con- 
nected with the company since its organiza- 
tion. 


THOMAS C. DOBBS, widely known Birming- 
ham, Ala., business leader and churchman, as 
well as fraternal leader, and president of the 
Dobbs Manufacturing Co., of Birmingham, 
manufacturer of molding and oak flooring, for 
the past twelve years, died early Sunday 
morning, Aug. 24, at his residence in Ensley, 
a suburb of Birmingham, following a short 
illness. He was 50 years old. Mr. Dobbs was 
a popular man among his business associates 
and was held in affectionate admiration by his 
employees, to whom he was a kindly and con- 
siderate friend. Salesmen of his organization 
particularly had occasion to appreciate his 
genial kindliness, as they were frequently en- 
tertained at his hospitable home. 

He is survived by his widow, six sisters and 
ene brother. 


CHARLES S. DODGE, McFarland, Wis., 
died at a hospital in Madison, Wis., where he 
had been a patient for some weeks. Mr. Dodge 
was the son of A. C. Dodge, a pioneer lumber- 
man of Morroe, Wis. His first company, the 
Monroe Planing Mill Co., was later succeeded 
by the firm of C. S. Dodge & Son (Inc.). For 
many years he was an active member of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and widely known throughout southern Wis- 
consin. He was also for many years treasurer 
of the Illinois-Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association. He is survived by his wife, Elva, 
two sons: Clark Dodge of San Francisco and 
Leroy Dodge of Monroe, and a daughter, Helen, 
of Monroe. 


ARTHUR A. STEWART, formerly in the 
lumber business at East Randolph, N. Y., died 
suddenly on Aug. 20 of apoplexy. He was in 
his 76th year and had been in the lumber trade 
for 40 years. Ten years ago he sold his mill 
and other interests to Bissell Bros. He was 
a member of Conewango Lodge of the Odd 
Fellows. Surviving are a son, Frank, of East 
Randolph, and a daughter, Mrs. Anna Tingue, 
of Dunkirk. 


WILLIAM I. JORDAN, 78 years old, promi- 
nent retired lumber dealer, of Bedford, Ind., 
died of a heart attack at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Harry Grieffe, Aug. 11. Two 
daughters, Mrs. Grieffe and Mrs. Oscar Kern, 





of Fayetteville, and one sister, Mrs. Louis 

Kern, of Fayetteville, survive. 
Hymeneal 

AMBURGY-JUSTICE. The marriage of 


Miss Juanita Justice, daughter of John H. 
Justice, a lumberman of Gulnare, Ky., to 
Aaron M. Amburgy, a widely known lumber- 
man of Zebulon, Ky., took place on Aug. 24. 
After a motor trip to the North, the young 
couple will make their home in Zebulon. 


WEISS-GOLLOFON. The marriage of Mrs. 
Rita Gollofon, formerly of Seattle, Wash., and 
for the past few years residing in Spokane, 
Wash, to Charles A. Weiss, of Spokane, took 


place at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, on Friday, 
Aug. 8 Mr. Weiss has been the owner of the 
Pine Lumber Co., of Spokane, for many years, 
and is well and favorably known in that 
district. 





TRANSPORTATION 











Rates on Flooring Blocks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—Fourth Section 
Order No. 10021, issued by Division 2 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, authorizes 
carriers parties to application No. 13599 to 
establish rates on flooring blocks or squares, 
not exceeding 18 inches in length, from points 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Texas to Vicksburg, Miss., and 
points in Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine 
and various other States and Canada, the same 
as contemporaneously in effect on lumber, and 
to maintain higher rates from, to and between 
intermediate points. 





Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
Aug. 16, 1930, totaled 922,823 cars, (a gain 
of 18,666 cars over the week before) as fol- 


lows: Forest products, 40,803 cars (a gain 
of 131 cars over the week immediately 
before); grain, 62,312 cars; livestock, 21,200 


ears: coal, 137,669 cars; coke, 8,414 cars; ore, 
57,633 cars; merchandise, 234,091 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 360,701 cars. 





- . a 

Allow Stoppage-in-Transit Loading 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 25.—Prospects are ex- 
cellent to secure stoppage-in-transit ar- 
rangements with southwestern railroad lines, 
following announcement by the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railroad that, effective Aug. 20, its 
tariffs will allow stoppage in transit to com- 


plete loadings of lumber and flooring. An 
effort was made to have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspend the tariffs but 
it declined to do so and it is believed now 
that other lines will adopt the policy. 

It will mean much to southwestern lum- 


ber shippers, particularly in this season of 
slack business, as it will be possible to move 
cars of mixed shipments picked up at sev- 
eral different points. Many consumers now 
are not taking full cars of one item, so the 
mixed cars on stoppage arrangements with- 
out the penalty added freight rates will be a 
big boon. Just what it will mean in dollars 
and cents in event all lines adopt the policy 
has not been estimated but it will run well 
into the thousands of dollars. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 


has been a little better. Last week opened 


very poorly, but the last three days were 
good. One encouraging feature was a larger 
volume of business from millwork« plants 


along the Mississippi. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 25.—The Lumber Sales Club, made up 
of representatives here of the large mills in 
the South and on the West Coast, held its 
monthly session at the Southern Hotel 
tonight, but found only routine business to 
dispose of. The club will not engage in any 
special activity until fall. 

Arthur V. Charshee, who represents several 
large West coast mills, has been making trips 
to West Virginia, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina and other States, visiting mills 
there and getting a line on conditions. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
“Guess we'll have to telegraph this answer.” 
“What is the question?” 


“Man wants to know who is premier of 
l’rance.” 


CI PACIFIC COAST Co 













D CARS 


Our Specialty 


YARD. AND 
SHED STOCK 
Including Bevel Siding, 

Mouldings, Lath, 
Shingles 


WHITE RIVERU 


LUMBER CO. 


ENUMCLAW, 
WASHINGTON 





















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Pondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shipments viaN.P:; Missoula, Mont. 


Manufacturers of 


serene 















K. D.Window and Door Frames 
We Can Also Frame parts 


Garage Doors House Doors 
e Cut Door Stock 
Furnis Plywood or Veneer Panels. 
menage Porch Columns 
Porch Newels Porch Rails 


Balusters and Baluster Stock. 
Straight cars or mixed with 


yard stock. 
- John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Lumbermen Enjoy 
| Reading “TOTEROAD 








MA 





and TRAIL” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


“T ote-road and Trail,” 
is the most important and 
entertaining that has 
come from his pen. It 
represents the ripe gen- 
ius of nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy and 
man, with the lumber 
business. 

No book of verse will 
afford a lumberman or 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


> 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 








logger greater joy, or 
serve as a more welcome 
gift to his friend. 


AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN 


431 South Dearborn Si. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bound in Cloth, 
Gold stamped with 
gilt top. 
Illustrations in 
full color, from oil 
paintings by 
Oliver Kemp. 
Postpaid, 


9 $1.50 
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GRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
CHICAGO 




















Guard ‘Asainst Credit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 
your hard-earned profits. 
Exercise caution in grant- 
ing credit and use the 
credit amr 1 and reports 
of Clancy’s Red 
—— Book Service as 

“™—, your guide. 

fj Order this 
service on trial 










Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 
you. We can 
give you service 
that will please 
and the cost will be rea- 
sonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 
I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 

















—SAWS= 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 


This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in ciate, stamped in gold, and con- 

tains 269 pages with in 


Price, a $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 














YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








H. A. Hoover, well known hardwood whole- 
saler of South Bend, Ind., was circulating 
ate the members of the trade in Chicago this 
wee 


An appreciated visitor at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week was Frank 
L. Dykema, Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary 
Associated Building Employers of Michigan. 


E. T. Bond, representative of the Hugh Mc- 
Lean Hardwood Sales Co., returned the first of 
the week from a short vacation with his family 
at Lake Geneva and joined others of the local 
fraternity at the regular Monday luncheon meet- 
ing of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion. 


Roy E. Lavoy, general superintendent of the 
Oval Wood Dish Co., which operates extensive 
lumbering interests in the Tupper Lake section 
of New York in connection with its large plant 
in that village, is a candidate for the office of 
county clerk of Franklin County. 


Bruce Harris, of the B. F. Harris Lumber 
Co., of Winnipeg, Canada, was in Chicago this 
week, calling on the local trade. This com- 
pany is a large manufacturer of Engelmann 
spruce. Mr. Harris reports an exceptionally 
good local demand and the larger part of his 
product is being distributed in Canadian terri- 
tory. 


C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lum- 
ber Co., Fort Bragg, Calif., spent several days 
this week at the Chicago office of the company. 
Mr. Johnson reports a noticeable improvement 
in demand for redwood in middle western terri- 
tory and finds buyers, both among the retail 
yards and the wood using industries, evincing 
considerable interest in redwood. 


D. B. Campbell, of the Campbell & Dann 
Manufacturing Co., Tullahoma, Tenn., manu- 
facturer of “Klondike” brand oak flooring, spent 
several days in Chicago last week, checking up 
with that company’s local representative, the 
Cunningham Lumber Co., on conditions affect- 
ing flooring and vehicle material lines in the 
Chicago market. 


Keith Carroll, who owns and operates the 
Carroll Lumber Co. retail yard at Selma, Iowa, 
was a Chicago visitor over the week-end, ac- 
companied by the superintendent of schools of 
Selma. Mr. Carroll took advantage of the 
opportunity while in Chicago to visit C. F. 
Miller, of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who is a native of Selma. Mr. Carroll 
has the only lumber yard in Selma and reports 
having enjoyed a very satisfactory trade this 
year, even in the face of disturbed business con- 
ditions. 


Charles A. McIntosh, who has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Burdette Lumber Co., of 
Meridian, Miss., has resigned that connection 
to organize the firm of Brown, McIntosh & 
Co., at Columbus, Ga. This company will 
handle the output of several high class mills in 
Alabama and Georgia. J. L. Burdette has suc- 
ceeded Mr. McIntosh as secretary-treasurer of 
the Burdette Lumber Co. The many friends of 
both Mr. Burdette and Mr. McIntosh will join 
to wish them success in their new under- 
takings. 


A. R. McDonald, Northwestern and Pacific 
coast representative of the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week in conference 
with C. B. Cunningham, of the Cunningham 
Lumber Co., which represents this firm in Chi- 
cago territory. 
ald’s visit was to gather data on different 
types of local installations of the new IXL Uni- 
Blox hardwood flooring for mastic applica- 


The purpose of Mr. McDon-. 


tion, which is the latest addition to the floor- 
ing products of this company. 


Thomas H. Kerr, field representative of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was in Chicago this week 
looking after some special matters connected 
with his department. Mr. Kerr recently has 
been spending some time in Michigan, con- 
tacting particularly the furniture manufacturers, 
He reports that as a result of a large number 
of small orders placed during the July shows, 
the furniture factories are increasing their ac- 
tivities, although they are awaiting the outcome 
of the November shows before definitely deter- 
mining on their production policies for the 
coming year. Mr. Kerr notes an increasing de- 
mand from the furniture factories for maple, 
and this particular product of the northern 
mills is in a stgonger position now than any 
other. The furniture factories are buying much 
of their material in the regular lengths and 
sizes, although a considerable amount of small 
dimension business also is being placed. One 
furniture concern reports having shipped 700 
maple beds to one large department store in 
the East within the last six months. Another 
furniture factory is busily engaged in turning 
out tables for one of the biggest restaurant 
chains in the country, which is gradually re- 
placing its porcelain top tables with an all-wood 
product, for this purpose specifying maple. 





Book of Smiles 


Lumbermen throughout the country, who al- 
ways look forward with interest to an issue 
of the “Book of Smiles,” published by the 
Standard Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, will 
be glad to know that the fall issue is now 
ready for mailing. In addition to the numerous 
jokes that are entertaining and really full of 
fun, the book contains interesting news items 
of recent Standard kiln installations and de- 
scriptions of the most modern drying equip- 
ment. This issue features the green end fan 
kiln which has been named by users “The Dry- 
ing Fool.” This is a combination natural draft 
forced circulation and recirculation design of 
kiln. The “Book of Smiles” will be sent to 
anyone requesting it from the Standard Dry 
0" Co., 1529 McCarty Street, Indianapolis, 
n 





‘ Curtailment Is General 


Upon his return from attending the semi- 
annual meeting of the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Port- 
land, Ore., and a visit to some of the important 
producing centers on the West Coast, J. W. 
Watzek, jr., of Crossett Watzek Gates, reported 
that curtailment of production was “general 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. This cur- 
tailment of lumber production has been aided 
materially by the closing down of many of the 
important logging operations, some of which 
probably will not resume again this year. 

Mr. Watzek is quite firmly of the belief that 
the most desirable and probably the most effec- 
tive way in which the balance between produc- 
tion and demand may be properly sustained will 
be through State legislation rather than through 
industry effort or action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

More important than the mere question of 
marketing the output of the mills is that of 
conservation of natural resources and elimina- 
tion of waste. This is essentially a State prob- 
lem and Mr. Watzek believes that measures 
could be taken affecting the lumber industry 
similar to those that have been taken by certain 
States that are. controlling oil production 
through State legislation. Orderly production 
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of lumber fully and completely to meet the de- 
mands not only would be beneficial to the in- 
dustry through stabilization of values, but would 
be of tremendous value to the States in properly 
conserving and utilizing their timber resources. 

Despite the continued market depression, Mr. 
Watzek views the future hopefully and believes 
that through the steps taken by the industry 
itself the situation potentially has been improved 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
improvement will continue until the present 
slump has been passed. 





Business Outlook Encouraging 


Judge William S. Bennet, general counsel of 
the Edward Hines associated lumber inter- 
ests, has recently returned from a three weeks’ 
business trip to Oregon, during which he at- 
tended the semiannual meeting of the directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Portland, and also attended to im- 
portant matters connected with the operation 
of the new mill of the Edward Hines Western 
Pine Co., at Burns, Ore. 

Judge Bennet reports that while undoubtedly 
crops have been badly damaged in certain lo- 
calities, these reports are not to be taken to 
indicate that there will be anything approach- 
ing a total crop failure in the West. To a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he 
said: 

The fertile Willa- 
mette Valley in Ore- 
gon seemed to bo 
producing with its 
accustomed abundance, 
I was told there were 
enormous wheat crops 
in the regions of Uma- 
tilla, Wash., and Pen- 





WwW. S. BENNET, 
Chicago; 
Tells of Outlook in 
West 





dleton, Ore. In some 
parts of eastern Ore- 
gon there is a good 
crop of hay and other 
agricultural products, 
but a long drought has 
been experienced in 
Harney County and in 
some parts of Malheur. 
There has been a good deal of rain in Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska, and crop production there 
will be large. In Iowa one afternoon I was 
driven for 75 miles and saw some splendid 
corn. Contrary to what some people believe, 
Iowa is the most prosperous State in the 
Union. 

Prices are down on live stock in eastern 
Oregon, but from a railroad standpoint. the 
volume probably will be increased, as stock 
men are shipping more to market. in eastern 
Oregon than usual because of lack of feed and 
low prices. Live stock shipments over our 
Oregon & Northwestern Railroad bid fair to 
be larger this year than last. The volume of 
live stock and agricultural products moving 
over the transcontinental railroads..commenc- 
ing about Sept. 1 ought to be as large.as,.if 








not larger than, during the fall and winter ‘of ™ 


1929. This will call back into service many 
train men who during the last three months 
have not been employed regularly. 

I was informed also that in Colorado con- 
ditions were not bad. In fact, at the time 
when I was coming east, the Denver Post car- 
_ an editorial or article to that effect, which 

read. 

In each of the States of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Nebraska and Iowa there seems to be an im- 
pression, somewhat mixed with a spirit of 
thankfulness, that while drought and business 
conditions are extremely bad everywhere else, 
these States, insofar as their own people ‘are 
concerned in their thought, have not very 
much to worry about. 

Of course business conditions in Oregon are 
depressed as a result of. the depression in the 
lumber industry, as nearly half of the wage 
earners of Oregon draw their wages from the 
Manufacture of lumber in some form. With 
Practically every sawmill in Oregon either 
closed or running on reduced time, the income 





of these wage earners is reduced with the 
consequent loss of purchasing power. 

Judge Bennet is distinctly hopeful as to the 
outlook for business and believes that a real 
improvement will be noted during the coming 
fall and winter months. 





George M. Coale Lumber Co., well known 
wholesale and commission concern of Chicago, 
which represents in Chicago territory the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. of Bogalusa, La., en- 
joys the distinction of having won second 
place in a sales contest recently inaugurated 
by the company to stimulate the disposal of 
surplus stock at the mills. Announcement of 
this contest was made by O. H. Campbell, assis- 
tant sales manager, who said that he believed 
that it was only through the co-operation of 
its salesmen that the company has been able 
to continue operating the mills without a large 
accumulation of stock. 

However, it was necessary to move some 
surplus stocks and as an incentive to the sales- 
men to make a special drive, two prizes were 
offered—a set of golf clubs or $100 in cash 
to first place winner and a $50 suit of clothes 
or like amount in cash to the second place 
winner. 

The contest lasted from June 15 to Aug. 15 
with twenty-four sales representatives compet- 
ing. During this time 5,224,658 feet of yellow 
pine and 853,725 feet of redwood, all from 
surplus stock, were sold and shipped. The 
operating department through W. H. Chandler, 
general superintendent, was responsible for the 
first prize, and A. C. Long, jr., director of sales, 
was responsible for the second. 

In forwarding the prizes to the winners, Col. 
D. T. Cushing, vice president and general 
manager, said that all of the sales represen- 
tatives made good records, the actual leaders 
in the order named being M. L. Williams, who 
covers Memphis territory; George M. Coale 
Lumber Co.; J. C. Campbell, W. B. Follansbee 
and Lee J. Wilson. 





Sees Better Days Ahead 


R. W. Martin, assistant sales manager of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., was in 
Chicago last Friday on his way East. Mr. 
Martin is making an investigation of business 
conditions, present and prospective, and will 
visit a number of important lumber distribut- 
ing and consuming points before starting back 
to his headquarters at Eugene. 

Mr. Martin is a firm believer in the fact that 
no matter how badly depressed business appar- 
ently may be, there is always a latent de- 
mand for lumber and lumber products that can 
be aroused through the proper effort. His com- 
pany has been notably successful along this 
line, as was indicated ir an address by A. C. 
Dixon, vice president and general manager of 
the Booth-Kelly company, at the: semiannual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, recently in Portland, Ore., and 
reported practically in full in the Aug. 16 issue 
of the- AMERICAN LuMBERMAN: On his way 
East, Mr. Martin found in some sections a 
fairly good crop outlook and dealers feeling 
optimistic as to business conditions. In other 
places he found considerable depression. Alto- 
gether, however, he is rather of the opinion that 
there are better days ahead for the lumber in- 
dustry, both in manufacturing and distributing. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 





July, June, July, 

Lumber— 1930 1930 1929 
Manufactured .. 1,312,000 1,849,500 3,888,700 
Shipments ..... 1,122,700 1,695,800 3,570,100 
Stocks, end 

OS eer 20,454,100 20,281,000 12,639,900 

Logs— 
Purchases ..... 598,300 712,000 2,951,000 


Made into lumber 
and veneer.... 
Stocks, end 


942,600 1,268,300 3,217,300 
884,800 1,197,000 2,272,900 
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Natalbany service does not 
stop until the lumber is de- 
livered to you. Our location 
on the main line of the fast- 
est railroad out of the lum- 
ber producing territory en- 
ables us to insure you 
prompt delivery. Your lum- 
ber will come to you just as 
you want it and when you 
want it. . . overnight ship- 
ment in cases of emergency. 


“4 


a7 


{YARD OFFICE. 














He is a Buyer now... 
will he be your Friend? 


You know that selling lumber doesn’t mean real profit to you until 
it has made your customer thoroughly satisfied. Its durability and 
faithfulness will make him a friend and build business for you. 


We are thinking of those customers of yours every time we ship 
a carload of Natalbany Lumber to you. Natalbany Protected Lumber, 
guarded from the forest to your yard, will serve your customers well. 
Its reliability will reflect your own integrity and fair dealing. 


Natalbany Lumber is manufactured by an exacting process nationally 
known . . . from trees in the heart of the “region of best growth,” 
as designated by the Department of Agriculture. It is tested for uni- 
form moisture content essential for scientific construction. 


Natalbany Lumber, in your yards, makes friends for you and in 
making friends brings you steadily increasing profits. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD 
OF FICE 


LOUISIANA 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. 0. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Aug, 23: 


Plooring Pinish, All 10-20 
1x3” E.G.— B&Bet : 
B&Btr, €-20".... 7. ee 38.00 
= 3 2’ 6-20’.... 34.75 | B&Better Surfaced: 
1x3” F.G.— Se auewne oon 40.53 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 37.07 Ds kai 42.68 
No. 1, 10-207... 31.61 ern 42.95 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 19.46 | 1x5 and 10”.... 46.95 
ee 10-80’. . 64.00 i pall 62.05 
No. 6-20’.... 49.00 5/4x4, 6&8”... 62.13 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 37.00 5/4x5, 10&12”. 72.86 
ere os os C Surfaced: 

r ~2U".. 6 . Se Gaskeene 4 
No. 1, 10-207... 31:87 | tyge 17217777 35.00 
No. 2, 10-20’... 21.19 1x5 and 10”.. 39.00 

Ceiling» 
5x4”, 10-20’— Casing and Base 
ee s«s0sdsee 27.00 B&better: 

No. l arn a ee 26.00 € one O*..8c. 46.60 

No. 2 ...+.--0- 16.71 Or iteteasen 47.38 
‘Drop anaes Jambs 

1x6”, 10-20 : 

en aige 35.60 | Bé&better: 

BT AE: «eran aren aval 35.44 1%,1% & 2x4 

| ear 23.07 a ceaaan 59.50 








Fencing, 818, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension, 

No. 1— $1S1E 
Se) cacrke ok 30.88 Short- Long- 
__  apeere 33.78 ere Saale 

No. 2— 2x 4”, 10’..21.17 22.49 
DEE. . bveswess 15.09 12’... 21.28 22.33 
CO ee 15.64 16’. .21.57 24.51 

in tide 18&20’. .24.78 28.82 
eS Se a 10.00 | 2x 6”, 107..18.81 21.66 
Se as 11.80 12’. .18.02 20.77 

16’. .19.22 22.56 
Boards, S18 or 528 18&20’. .20.32 23.47 

Ag 90’): 

A snctieael de once | St 8% 10°. .2800 2... 
oe ON ad all poy 127. .19.65 22.56 
aij . 16’. .20.38 24.19 
1x12” ....... 49.68 18&20’. .21.32 25.25 

No 2 (all 10 to 20 ) 9 ” , 
ae 16.21 | 2*10", ~ ae yes 
SEID” np acicves 17.25 16’. .25.36 29.86 
ae 27.24 18&20’..24.50 31.19 

No. 3 (all 6-20’) 2x12”, 10’..30.00 .. 
Ie keeuwces 13.06 12’. .28.69 37.39 
See”. wasewrce 13.96 16’. .32.40 43.92 
S000" Siceces 14,22 18&20’. 30.55 43.68 





No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
Dimension S1S1E No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
ea Pee 18.41 Sa sasadan 32.00 
ee 18.64 No. 2 (10-20): 
16? cee 19,25 Se: <p hal ash 17.07 
SE vice 6 20.95 Sete 17.01 
Se .. Ww is 14.05 | No. 3 (all 6-207): 
re 14.84 Se whiakeeoe 13.11 
ee 15.35 SNGe canecdaucn 13.74 
18&20’...... 17.63 dt. © Steen 
On, Whvades. A9,004 O00" ocovcscess 13.07 
Sea teases 17.06 SR... deeb 12.50 
, 
18@20'.111!! i761 | _ Hongleaf ‘Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S 
i ae 17.50 S48, 20’ and 
4 eeceeee 17.50 under: 
16’...... 19.25 i vivecans 27.14 
18&20’...... 21.00 OF iiccinvea 36.82 
ni”, 10';..... 23.00 12” eee eeeee 47.00 
SP cxewcs 20.12 Plaster Lath 
ain ano 5 22.10 Mo. 1, %*, @... 3&6 
18&20’...... 24.00 MWe. 3 Gt acs - ee 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period July 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
EE nce erdtanbar sso en renee ewe $41.65 
PE eet he eee haw ee eee Ooo ame eedis aie 30.25 
ee ee ee eee 19.60 
ME REO. Bs oesccadew neds OOSRW ke eee 16.70 
No. 1 No. 2 
ey pee 1 box box 
rere. ee 4.00 “oss icin 
Mee snavenenen 44:10 er om 
EE ven ae mernein 42.00 $33.80 $21.20 $19.05 
ee” soctvkawees 45.95 cae clas ees 
8 ese 46.60 36.65 22.10 20.35 
ese 50.00 39.15 22.45 20.10 
= ee 63.25 45.10 26.95 21.25 
Edge, B&better— 
BTS. (i 6's Sle did at wed a be & aed Osean a wee eww $47.20 
ES. kawdtich et veedwns seeesauieaw hen 63.65 
DE Rivdbekcés 60 bikkeseoege<icmee bane 66.20 
Ee Rae eS tno oh thal So ae Ren ee 51.25 
Bark Strips— 
DE wwrtuaae woe oeiceenen wees én wheta $30.30 
RE Citi ig. aia) ane esata aaah ebtarat state marant arate ae 14.45 
Dressed 2144” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
a a $40.45 $38.55 
No. 1 common, }}#”...... 35.70 33.90 
No. 2 common, }”...... 25.35 26.65 » 
36” 3%" 
i ree 39.00 37.00 
B&better, bark Strip partitiot. ..i6scs. $31.75 
Box bark og a eee 18.95 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
| eee eee $25.35 $14.75 
SS PE. RT 24.55 15.85 
ESE et ea 24.85 16.50 
RP See, See rere 29.20 16.20 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 





1x } eee eee ee $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
1x 6” Deere @ 6 silane wire 29.0 30.00 31.50 
1x 8” Lt hina onan wemaiete 30.00 31.00 32.50 
1x10” ieee eerie wa RA 32.50 33.50 35.00 
TERR eri: 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. . 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81S1E— 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 


2x 4” ...$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ,.. 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” - 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12 - 29.00 33.00 - 33.00 33.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from 
Price of No. 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Aug. 27.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Aug. 27. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an 82S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 





Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 13° 
C selects RL..... $43.51 $37.22 $47.80 $70.14 
D selects RL..... 30.36 29.44 36.47 60.00 
No. 1 common AL 30.58 30.66 30.93 41.84 
No. 2 common AL 21.37 20.37 20.55 26.46 
No. 3 common AL 15.41 16.52 15.48 16.13 
SeLEcTs S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL....$54.43 D select RL....$48.00 


No. 4 Coasmeeel, BES. IW Tikes 00:0 0.0,00:0,0:0 9.57 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 


6” 8” se”. 49° 
C selects RL.-:.. $54.50 $51.50 . $103.00 
D selects RL.:?.. 40.94 41.25 $49.75 77.80 
No. 1 common Al 41.14 45.30 51:00 73.00 
No. 2 common AL 32.36 32.69 32.51 ~ 40.58 
No. 3 common A L 21.58 22.527 22.75 26.53 
SELEcTs S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL....$82.00. D select RL....$71.00 
pa cea eT ee eee ee erie oe 38.00 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL............. 16.25 
Larch and Fir 
No. 1 dimension, 2x6” 16’.........sse0. $15.87 
Wo. 2 Gimeneion, Bele” 1G"... «. xisj00stere ss 16.25 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 24.38 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices reported 
to the St. John Statistical Service, these f. o. b. 
mill figures being based on shortleaf weights, 
obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills during 
the week ended Aug. 2: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge aie ar Yigal Ae en et $60.75 050.28 
= AN et 25.00 
Flat grain—Babetier a didle area ah 38.00 36.75 
oR ke ee 30.75 
No RE Se 23.00 

Siding and Partition 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6” ............ $37.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Finteh, Biboetter, 125876". .'6 cee ees $55.25 
Finish, Bé&better, 5/4x5x10”...........3 69.75 
Onee wa ee, Se se 6 ie ewer os Rowe 58.25 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 46% 
1%” and over... 42% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards & shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........... $31.75 
i Seti BO Uc 6060.0 bnd rsa beeen 17.00 
ee SH ay BI 654 40'bs oeenesds Cabos 13.25 
Dimension 
ae. 2 Oe Pk OU Bs a ee MASc eeee $19.50 
ye le a eer 22.00 
eee Se WD: Bl ok cs ecitiasriceses 32.00 
Lath 
Die. 3. NE. Mia sods npes's peeaneeiee $2.65 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


wusees f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann ite spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding ‘aa ceiling: 
Inch— 4” 6” ag 10” 12” 
es on vee $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 


btr.,* 6-16’. 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 45.00 49.00 48.00 § 8 
No. 2 8-16".. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
5&6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ ...$66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1abtr, 6-16’. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
Oe aS ee 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 

For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 


add $9; a oer $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; 3 6-, 8- and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, Naa ON 'No. 4, $4. 
{Furnished when available. 
oe. a gh = =e Pe Sabetion ita. ‘ a 
Specifi engths—In er oO. an 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 
D&btr,,4-inch. . $28.00 RB. : &inoh. covsi $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 
ar tht and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No, 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 27.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales ‘of fir, Aug. 22, 23 and 25, di- 
rect only, mixed and straight cars, reported 
by West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&btr Cc D 
coun eee en $35.00 = 50 $23.50 ows 
ae 00 naan ere: 
Pe (swewade 40. 00 

Plat Grain Flooring 
Be” siceneses ee 19.00 16.25 
Bt  wisadee es vi 25.75 24.00 

Mixed Grain _— 
Dn” dewcbde e's ‘ é $14.50 

‘Ceiting 
DE ext esear vies 19.50 14.75 
a. eteaédben 20.00 17.75 
ated Siding, 1x6” 
am amaceaare oe 23.25 21.00 
nt esl é'ewelde ee 23.50 22.00 oad 
BE wsteewew ese ee 14.00 
Pinish, Kiln ‘priea ‘ant Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
PO: ce sce neadees $35.50 $35.50 $49.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Oe a $13.50 $13.00 $14.00 $16.75 
ID 8.50 9.25 8.50 10.25 
oS eae 6.75 4.75 4.75 aead 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18” 
No. 1, 2” thick— 


20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


4”.$12.75 $12.75 $14.50 $15.25 $15.00 ... 

6”. 12.25 12.25 13.75 13.75 14.00 $17. 50 $19. 00 
8”, 12.75 12.50 13.75 13. 75 14.00 17.00 17.25 
10”. 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.50 14.50 18.25 22.00 
12.” 13.75 14.25 14.75 15.00 15.75 19.50 17.75 
2x4”, 8’, $13.25; 10’, $13.25; 2x6”, 10’ $12.00 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
i Baates $8.50 $8. . $8.75 ae. st $11.00 
De, Bovses 6.50 5.0 . or 
No. 1 ines Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced ......... $16.25 
ae ee nee” «GO GO, SOME ccocececocces 15.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 16.25 
Pir Lath 
I ee ae ee $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 
le etnwauws ee teen athovs ceeds avheens $29.00 
eb cnd 6s need tek + dene oeeeuae eee cas 27.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 23.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


OE wa 5 dina. Sp ieee $1.60 2.35 
TE ss 6 sate Glbeweew ee new 1.65 2.20 
DP BEE . sadiecevaresdcecec’oe Ba tone 
Pr SG CPR Ms as vececsesee 2.60@ 2.95 
ae baat i a Shc ia 3.40 4.25 


rn er. 2h OOD. co ncceeoesoe 7.25 8.00 
De. Oe Be ptwastencrcssane 2.35@ 2.50 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar paper fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.55@2.35 $1.75@2.35 
DEEN GOONEO cecccccce 1.80 @ 2.20 1.95 @ 2.30 
DEE ‘ENE oseectceve 2.40@ 3.25 2.60@ 3.25 
PE céneteccbsndae 2.75 @ 3.00 
DT .conmecegnes 3.50@4.25 4.10 @4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75@8.50 
Dimensions, 5/2, 16”... 2.40@2.90 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Ms BOOP, GIS cccccvcsvccveesses $1.65@1.70 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............ 2.40@ 3.00 

50% premium clears............ 2.10@2.80 
sete (6/28 POTTects) ...ccccccves 2.55 @3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.50 
DEE codbah's cvewedsescoceseé 3.75 @4.25 
Dt wp st icviaevnenens seanenedne 7.50@8.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Cee GG. Ble conaceccttcovecé $1.05 @1.25 
Seen GOOG, BIE ccocecodocdecerecs 1.20@1.50 
PIT ET CPC TTS TT 1.55 @2.00 
tt oe vc<c¢rhecee sede ewe cade #4 5.50 
Dee  DOOORE, cece ccnceestsctes 2.25 @2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2 ...$1.00@1.25 $1. stat 4 


Common stars, 5/2 ... 1.10@1.50 

Common clears ....... ‘ o> 00 - 60@2. 00 
Be OS DOUEED oe ter cives 

No. 2 perfections ..... 2 25@2.50 2.50 


British Cylumbia Stock, Seattle Market 

British C,. jumbia stock, with or without 
“Edgwood” merk, is being sold “to meet com- 
petition.” 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 25.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 





FAS ....++++--100@105 120@125 130@135 
No. 1 comé&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 78@ 83 
No. 2 com. - 835@ 38 483@ 45 48@ 50 
No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy - 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 
PLAIN RED OaK— 
FAS ....+++++-+ 90@ 95 110@115 120@126 
No. 1 comé&sel. 48@ 51 57@ 60 62@ 66 
No. 2 com, ... 34@ 36 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com. . 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
eee 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com, ... 45@ 50 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com - 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com. 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

WOE ccécs 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

PoPLaR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr..140 150 160 
SO “axceeened 100@105 115@120 125@130 
Saps & sel. 75@ 5@ 90 100@105 
DL wudease en 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
, |? eee 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
eR wécave 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 

MAPLE— 
a satixrendes 78@ 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 
No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 73@ 75 
No, 2 com, - 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 47 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 


basis, on oak flooring: 


$x2%” 38x1%4"” %x2” %x135” 
$99.00 $91.00 $66.00 


lst qtd. wht.. 109.00 0 f 
ist etd. red..... 79.00 77.00 71.00 66.00 
2nd qtd. wht.... 78.00 67.00 55.00 52.00 
2nd qtd. red.... 68.00 61.00 55.00 53.00 
lst pln. wht.... 86.00 66.00 63.00 51.00 
lst pin. red..... 74.00 66.00 61.00 55.00 
2nd pln. wht. 63.00 56.00 45.00 44.00 
2nd pin. red.... 60.00 56.00 45.00 44.00 
- |. re 42.00 41.00 31.00 30.00 
Se viveeniad 42.00 41.00 31.00 30.00 
ae 24.00 25.00 15.00 15.00 
1%_x2” x1%” 
RO ee ee ee $96.50 6.50 
i eee 94.50 94.50 
Sr ee 75.50 72.50 
oe ee a eer 75.50 72.50 
ee ee GC chad edad eeb¥eenwwae 71.50 71.50 
OR ee eae 66.50 66.50 
7 gO SE er eee 62.50 62.50 
Dt. Se PERchcinkhtnikvetee en ewee 60.50 60.50 
| Ee rere er 40.50 38.50 
OO are errr rrr 40.50 38.50 
DE cco chveesbcawiabine apames 20.50 20.50 


Wew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as réported to ihe 
Maple Fiooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Aug. ; 


First Second 
pee ken Mae eee $82.00 $70.79 


Third 
$43.76 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No.1 &sel. 

OSE cccccoccsvcnseatecoce $115.00 $ 90.00 
BFS seevcsbevenseceacvoes 120.00 95.00 
CIE secveccccccccccsecees 125.00 100.00 
B/E cccccccccccvcccesccce 130.00 105.00 
TO/E weccecccccceccovccses 150.00 125.00 
UB/4 cccccccccccescccevers 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


ESpecial telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 26.—The following ure 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— ey ek stock— 
| ee $60.00 4/4 $26. 00@31.00 
1x4—10” 49.00 5/4 30.00 @ 33.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 35.00@40.00 

— eee $25.00 8/4 . 35.00@40.00 


x 
%x6”, Flater. 26.00 Lath ... 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16.00@18.00 








August 30, 1936 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.09 


5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 

4/4 ... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
CFE. os. FIO 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 woul 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 Shots 

SSG ..-e Te 58.00 32.00 23.00 

a/4 sce TOO 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; selects, re 

For 5 inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr., add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, < and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MAPLE— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 655.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 65.00 50.00 36.00 23.00 
ae 80.00 65.00 40.00 en | 
12/4 85.00 70.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 - 105.00 85.00 52.0¢ ase 
12/4 . 115.00 ee 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4... 170.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 ja 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, ‘ga2: 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OaK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 ode 
12/4 . 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 
16/4 . 175.00 155.00 135.00 ‘ 
Harp Mapie RovuGH F.Loorine Stock— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
com, com. com. 
GMb. Aa ckchtobintee veda $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
7 Se re ee 48.00 38.00 28.00 
i dns sah saa eee a0 90s 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and 
better 
RR ey poe ee ee a ee $38.00 
DE bin SUC Rens OOP ERR ENeD es teOREN 47.00 
FAS” Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and-the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 

















ods, Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Aug, 1S, Chicago basis: 
4/t 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Fievrrp Ren Gum— , , Rep Oak— “fs 5/4 6/4 8/4 
0.3 i eee = 6K See sece scan nce ewe Meee MeMb Ee Gee aes. Capea SO00- CRAG ©! - yi ark seed ieee 
2.00 Rep GUM— = : paren ores Hehclge Pe cae dee lngiode ve tel” Tels adh seen 
. FAS. 86.75@ 87.25 91.25 25@ oO. eee ee. = ROSCOE OOS. Seteetsesce’ shuctoue seen 
2.00 So 8. _leedlncn dee ee Ma0 Hath 4 9 +4 Pin, FAS..; 63.50@ 86.50 73.50@ 78.60 82.00 102.00@112.50 
“y ee, Sey Se BORE” ie sciiccis. Sinacsececny > oakivaenaes ee Saas. Shee See COTSD C600 Fee o.cog Taee 
2.00 ie, Se SOME EEE oc icanéebecd “Seasewsabesa <igieeebunaen Re vaca: SP eta ate spi ho sania 
|: Sates SO ET cenudiwenen’ 6 ts \ Cine nates 44.00 
on ' — a On Welded Waa He. 2 Se ee 
1.00 4 Po — PoPLaR— 
- NO. 9 5 
y sel. ...... 40.25@ 48.00 4250 —_............ seeum. “Eee ee oe, ee 2 eee 
30 Pin. FAS... 46.75@ 55.25 51.75@ 55 50 54 25 58 15@ 61.00 Saps & sel. 50. = 56.75 dep Pehle Mpa Spe th AEN. We fe 
00 No. i1&sel. 34.00@ 42.75 37.00 42.50@ 46.25 44.00@ 51.00 No. 1com. 44.00@ 45.00 ees 3ST ST 
oll No. 2.... 23.50 mae” °° “abeesbesats LOR No. 2-A... 32.00@ 387.25. ..........:- me aes 
Back GUM— No. 2-B... 26.75 Sane = “"4iiadenousneas Janaeioouee 
Qtd. FAS... 47.25@ 48.75 52.00 EP Pe oe ty ee Ae AsH— 
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$ his Week’s Market Reports 
; For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 25 
), 
00 NORTHERN PINE ence lines, with not all the reduction passed WESTERN PINES 
.00 BUFFALO, N. ¥., Aug. 26—The northern (r absent extively etre Cither scant — x ANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 26.—There was 
00 pine rages not at all active, but a fair i X a fairly good increase last week in demand 
. amount o usiness is being done for this for factory items, mostly from plants in the 
oe — of year. It is found that the better HARDWOODS Mississippi Valley, and there has been a 
, grades move in fair shape, but the severe BUFFALO, N. Y = ‘ little better inquiry from retailers and in- 
drouth has caused some decline in the busi- trade is slightly itetaeee gt Reger ci dustrial consumers elsewhere. Yard demand 
ness in lower grades. Prices of most items taking a variety of woods, though purchases @S been very small, and, judging from the 
1.00 are steady. are not on a large scale. Somewhat increased i"4Uiry, stocks in the hands of retailers are 
3.00 EASTERN SPRUCE ; activity in the radio line has been noted, and penne and poorly asserted. Prices comin 
}.00 7 . ‘ this has been of benefit to a number of wood- ‘“°**: — 
00 BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 26.—Promising in- working concerns in this territory. Not much BUFFALO. N. Y.. Aug. 26.—T1 ket for 
f quiries for eastern spruce dimension are change in prices has lately taken place : nage: eet ata gto Mee 
ending d th h b =e 4 Seen: * ‘ ’ California pines has shown improvement dur- 
° Pp ng, and there has been some increase in though some improvement is expected to de- ; , 
82: actual orders. Random lengths are still quiet, velop next month. ing the last week or two. Buyers who Rave 
= and rather easy. Boards are sluggish, and taken on little lumber for the last few weeks 
; urgent selling depresses quotations. Very have been more disposed lately to add to 
little furring is being sold and prices are CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 25.—Items 4/ their depleted stocks. It is stated, however, 
x4- uncertain. On lath, some sellers offer an ‘® 8/4 common and better gum were leaders that a good deal of solicitation is needed to 
additional concession of 10 cents. Quota- in a rather dull and draggy southern hard- ‘stir up trade, and that many buyers are now 
tions: Dimension, 8-foot to 20-foot, 8-inch Wood market last week. The price situation away on their vacations, Next month prom- 
00 and under, $38@39; 9-inch, $39@40; 10-inch, iS becoming more stabilized. Furniture fac- ses to be more active. Prices are weak on 
00 $40@41; 12-inch, $42@43. Random lengths, tories are coming back into the market for many items, with new concessions being made 
‘00 2x3- and 4-inch, $29@30; 2x6- and 7-inch, $30 — lots each week. Poplar 2-A and 2-B_ recently. 
00 @31; 2x8-inch, $34@35; 2x10-inch, $38. Boards, re the most active grades, and uppers are 7 
covering, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, DIS, ‘Slow. Maple is very quiet, with prices weak. 2 ote ty ag oy seed oo — geen 
, * "Oak flooring is slow and unsettled. items are in 11g emand, Prseo8 AES: = 
-00 Weriggeeets on ar gg = ge a tg lt little steadier than they were a week ago. 
00 ’ ms * ’ . CYPRESS Prices of common grades of Idaho pine are 
dom lengths, 1x6- and 7-inch, $35@36. Fur- P +i 
00 ring, 1x2-inch, $28@30 Lath, 1%-inch, $3.65 fairly well stabilized, the supply of these 
.00 @3.75: 15-inch $3 15@4 F ah cate CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 25.—Sales of being limited. Mills are not pressing for 
$060, 2 o 9S ° cypress are slow, with prices unsettled and business. ° 
AS inclined to weakness. Orders call for small 
DOUGL FIR lots of finish. Some factory lumber is being SOUTHERN PINE 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 26.—Demand for bought, and also a few lots of tank. Country KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 26.—While de- 
Doug: r i ll ‘+k, business is valers s 4 : 7 . oa See ee z 
3A aa thin ae tales of aamie Wabuaae . eulian cae’ ae a ae ee mand has been a little off this week, there 
n. it 4 x i th : a . & ° has been a larger inquiry and it has been 
00 reine or = Mgr ae i vais ose HE well scattered. Sales managers think the 
00 - py eens tee elie Geant MLOCK outlook is considerably better, but meantime 
00 ied Suestuan ‘ . NEW YORK, Aug. 26.—Hemlock is moving number of mills have further reduced out- 
in small orders to a limited clientele. Part = a “~ aay eteny wer ee 
5 “ . r emand. *rices have remained weak, but it 
nd NEW YORK, Aug. 26.—The continued ab- C@™B0S keep the supply of West Coast hem- woulda take very little demand now to put 
r sence of transit shipments of Douglas fir is '°CK well above actual needs, but there are tnem on a very firm basis if not to cause an 
0 heaping the heasher situation Wall te tend. only meager supplies of eastern lumber any- gavance : sia ia es 
0 Prices are fairly steady, even in the face of where in the district. 7 
3 recent cargo freight rate reductions. Whole- See ee BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 26.—Northeastern 
‘on salers report a very gradual improvement in BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 26.—Northern and trade in southern pine is still rather slow, 
a demand. Retail yards are not stocked fully. pene may ge cal, paca Pe. eee — some local wholesalers think they detect 
J s ar carrying muc emlock. he ndications of early improvement. tail 
res few sales of clipped boards are being made at are showing more eaieent Meg ps AO The 
6/ BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 25.—Business in $29, and for random boards $28 is the going range for 8-inch air dried roofers is $24@ 
nt. Douglas fir is quiet, with orders in limited price. Some mill shipment orders for west- 24.50, but some stock offered lower is decid- 
nd volume. Fir is doubtless getting its share ern hemlock are being booked around $12.50 edly unsatisfactory. Partition is moving 
ret of the orders. Returns are slightly better less than quotations on Page 11% of Atlan- slowly and Bé&better }j-inch can be had at 
30; than they were, as a result of the reduction tic coast differentials. The offerings of un- $43@46.50. Local business in flooring is re- 





in ocean freight rates made by the confer- 


sold West Coast transits are very light. 


stricted, but quotations are well maintained, 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 





SPECIFICATION 
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Thee poliy « gour permanent reo.d of maternal and workman p caterag 
ato the construction of your building 1 1s also @ cecord of the comtrectas. sub 
contractors and archetet together with thes (cleases 

Pemeroe thin with your deed. it ia evidence of the cule of goa 
«nprocemmats which cepresent by tar the largest proportion of YOUR TOTAL 
\VESTMENT 
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Insures Materials 
and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of your 
customers and guarantee them full value for 
their money. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


L@UPON NOW 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 25. —Sotithern 
pine prices are no lower, and all here agree 
that they are scraping bottom. Orders are 
arriving for hand-to-mouth lots from local 
and up-State retailers. Southern Ohio coun- 
ties are badly hit by the drouth, and country 
retailers report very dull business. Northern 
and central Kentucky trade is also slow. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 26.—There is not much 
business to be had in southern pine, but 
wholesalers report occasional large orders. 
Prices are a little off in the face of continued 
keen competition. Retail yards carry very 
small stocks. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 

NEW YORK, Aug. 26.—Demand for eastern 
spruce lath and West Coast shingles con- 
tinues to improve slightly from week to 
week. Supplies of the lath are not large, but 
there are plentiful stocks of all leading 
brands of shingles. Prices have not changed 
in the last week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 26.—Demand for 
shingles has been quiet and prices have con- 
tinued unchanged. Shingle men look for a 








better demand next month, and think there 
should be enough of it to put prices up some. 
what. Present quotations are $1.85 for clears, 
and $1.60 for stars. The demand for lath 
has been light. Cedar siding is slow. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 26.—The clapboard 
trade is slow throughout the Northeast. The 
few replacement. orders from retail yards are 
mostly for modest assortments. Offerings of 
eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards are light, and sellers are disposed to 
maintain quotations. Bargains in West Coast 
clapboards are numerous, and some special 
lots are being offered at very modest figures, 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 26.—The boxboara 
market is dull. Sellers are urgent, buyers in- 
different and prices show little strength, 
Quite a little inferior box lumber is still on 
the market, at modest prices. Round edge 
white pine inch boxboards, log run, are of- 
fered at $25@26, f. o. b. Boston. Some inch 
box lumber can be had around $22, but in- 


cludes considerable hemlock and _ inferior 


stock. 




















Advance in Small House Standards 


While notable advances in domestic architec- 
ture in the last 10 years have raised the stand- 
ards of small houses, the opportunities for fur- 
ther improvement are extensive because of the 
products of modern invention and mass produc- 
tion, according to James S. Taylor, chief of 
the division of building and housing, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The varying incomes, needs and tastes of 
individual families as well as differences in 
climate and local custom must be considered 
in choosing the location for a house, said Mr. 
Taylor. Other factors are public measures, 
such as control of subdivision layout and zon- 
ing and building code regulations; transporta- 
tion and educational facilities; temporary or 
permanent occupancy of the house, and the 
street, sidewalk and other utility improve- 
ments that may have been or will be in the 
vicinity. 

The style of architecture may be influenced 
by the custom or practice of the locality, the 
financial resources of the builder, the relative 
permanency of the house and the education, 
tastes and preferences of the family. The size 
of the house should be determined by the num- 
ber and convenience of the family. 

The durability of the structure, its resist- 
ance to storms, varying temperatures, wind, 
fire and encroaching rodents or insects are 
largely dependent on the materials used and 
the methods of construction. A substantial 
foundation is the first requisite. Adequate 
floor joists, well bridged, flooring, millwork, 
including doors, windows, stairs and trim, are 
other important elements of the structure. 
Masonry, insulation and painting should be 
considered. 

The arrangement of the rooms in a house is 
largely a matter of family preference and 
convenience, but certain standards should be 
followed, in order that the house may be 
readily sold or rented should such action be 
necessary. Not only the size of the rooms, but 
their number and layout, with respect to 
privacy, arrangement of furniture, convenience 
and economy for housekeeping, and the routine 
of daily life, forms of entertainment and so- 
cial relationships of the family must be con- 
sidered. 

Well built houses, houses that are sound in 
structure, well planned and well balanced, are 
the foundation of advance in housing stand- 
ards. The several hundred million dollars 
spent each year for maintenance, remodeling 
and modernization of existing dwellings could 
be used to greater advantage if applied with 
more regard to soundness of structure and 
good layout. Opportunities for improving 
houses are greater in scope and yariety and 
possibility of rapid advance than ever before, 
for the products of modern invention and mass 
production are now available in many different 
forms for building, equipping, furnishing and 
decorating houses, 


Southern Transcontinental Airway 


Lumbermen should be interested in the de- 
cision of the aeronautics branch, Department 
of Commerce, to proceed with the construction 
of a southern transcontinental airway from 
Birmingham, Ala., to San Diego, Calif., via 
Fort Worth, El Paso, Douglas, Tucson and 
Phoenix. 

That portion of the airway from New York 
to Birmingham, via Richmond and Atlanta, 
already is lighted and in operation, said Clar- 
ence M. Young, assistant secretary of com- 
merce for aeronautics. From Birmingham the 
airway will be routed west to Dallas. This 
section, which will be equipped for day opera- 
tions only, has not yet been surveyed for 
intermediate landing field sites and other aids 
to air navigation, but work towards this end 
will go forward shortly. 

From Dallas the airway will extend west to 
Fort Worth and will pass through Abilene, 
Sweetwater, Big Springs, Midland, Wink and 
El Paso. This section will be equipped for 
night flying. The survey has been completed 
and work on conditioning intermediate landing 
fields, establishing beacon lights and providing 
radio aids to air navigation will be undertaken 
at once. 

From El Paso the airway will be routed to 
Douglas, Tucson and Phoenix, thence south- 
westerly to Wellton, thence west via Yuma 
and El Centro and thence due west to San 
Diego, where it will join with Pacific coast 
airways. 

The El Paso-San Diego section now is being 
surveyed for sites for intermediate landing 
fields, beacon lights and radio aids to air 
navigation. As soon as-the survey is com- 
pleted construction work will be undertaken. 





Radio Equipment Sales Hold Up 

Despite the depression, sales of radio equip- 
ment totalling $87,000,000 were transacted by 
retail dealers during the second quarter of 
1930, compared with $92,000,000 during the cor- 
responding period of last year, when things in 
general were going good and business thriving. 
This estimate is made by Marshall T. Jones, 
electrical equipment division, Department of 
Commerce, based on information received from 
6,535 dealers, applied to the total number 
queried. 

Total sales of radio equipment for the first 
three months this year were $144,000,000, mak- 
ing a total for the half year of $231,000,000, an 
increase of $7,000,000 over sales for the first 
half of 1929. If average sales, allowing for 
seasonal variations, are maintained during the 
year, Mr. Jones estimates that the total turn- 
over by all dealers for 1930 will approximate 
$645,000,000. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA, 
whose uptown offices have been maintained in the 
Comer Bldg., has removed to the retail depart- 


Birmingham—J. M. Steverson, 


ment at East Birmingham. An addition has been 
made to the general office building of the Talla- 
poosa Lumber Co., and the main offices for all the 
companies controlled by Mr. Steverson will be 
located at the new address, 1213 N. 37th Place. 

ARKANSAS. Beebe—E. A. Stewart succeeded 
by E. A. Stewart Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Miller-McDermott 
Hardwood Co.; KE. Homer Miller sold interest to 
w. J. McDermott, who continues the business un- 
der the same name. 

FLORIDA. Moultrie—C, L. Arbuthnot sold to 
Ww. F. Walker. 

GEORGIA. Louisville—Georgia Veneer Co. suc- 
ceeded by Lovelace-Brown Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Kamiah—Frank Rocheford has_ sold 
out his cedar pole business to Chapin Cedar Co. 

INDIANA. Cook—Nichols Hay & Grain Co. sold 
by W. E. Small to the Wilbur Lumber Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Mr. Small remains as manager of 
the yard. 

KANSAS. Rantoul—Rantoul Lumber & Grain 
Co. succeeded by Star Lumber & Grain Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Red Stone Co. chang- 
ing name to Forest Products Co. and increasing 
capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Owensboro—Westerfield Beck Furniture Co., 
manufacturer, changed name to Westerfield Fur- 
niture Co. 

MISSOURI. Caruthersville—Caruthersville Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Vandivort Lumber Co. 

Koshkonong—M. J. Morse succeeded by Everett 
Franks. Mr. Morse will continue his hardware, 
furniture and lumber store at Thayer. 

Marshfield and Niangua—cC. C. Robertson Lumber 
Co, sold to Pierce-Stigman Lumber Co., of Spring- 
field. 

NEBRASKA. Franklin—B. J. Hilsabeck takes 
over the Franklin Lumber Co. and consolidates it 
with the B. J. Hilsabeck Lumber Co. yard. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Lincolnton—Midgett Lum- 
ber Co. merged with Seth Lumber Co. 


OHIO. Coalton—Homer F. and Frank L. Wood 
bought two-thirds interest in the hardware and 
lumber business and filling station of Enoch Wood. 

Cleveland — Kelly Ax & Tool Co., of Charles- 
town, W. Va., and Skelton Shovel Co., of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., have been succeeded by the American Fork 
& Hoe Co. with headquarters in this city. 

Pioneer—Pioneer Lumber & Coal Co. changing 
name to Ewing Lumber & Coal Co. 

Toledo—Acme Coal & Builders’ Supply Co. suc- 
ceeded by Kuhlman Builders’ Supply & Brick Co., 
office in Nicholas Bldg. 

Warren—Haines-Walker Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Warren Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Lorane—John C. Skelton, A. N. Ad- 
dison and T. B. Mitchell have retired from the 
Addison Lumber Co. 

Portland—V,. B. Adcock and Wynn Selander have 
retired from the Adcock & Selander Hardwood 
Floor Co. 

Salem—Ray Aspinwall is reported to have sold 
his sawmill near here to Zenith Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Groton—Independent Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

Victor—Crane-Johnson Co. has purchased the 
yard of the Victor Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Butler—Nave-Goodwin 
Co. succeeded by the Goodwin Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Beaumont Box Factory, 
1695 Cedar St., sold to Cummer Mfg. Co., of Paris, 
Tex., which has increased capital from $140,000 
to $400,000. 

Houston—McGranahan Lumber Co. sold to Tay- 
lor Lumber Co, 

Lamesa—S. L, Forrest, manager of the Forrest 
Lumber Co., purchased the stock of the Panhandle 
Lumber Co.’s yard here. 

Wink—Clay Lumber Co. (Inc.) purchased the 
Allen-Spaulding Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Meadow View—Asbury Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Jackson Mfg. Co., in the retail lum- 
ber business. 

WASHINGTON. Carnation—Swan & McKay: 
Don McKay sold interest; business continued as 
Swan Lumber Co. 

Issaquah—Thos. H. Gibson succeeded by Spring 
Hill Lumber Co. 





Lumber 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa—Deal Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $45,000; old concern. 

CALIFORNIA. Pico—Kidder Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; old concern. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Three Star Lumber 
& Contracting Co. (Ltd.), of New York, obtained 
a Delaware charter to engage in logging, clear- 
ing of forests and other activities. Capital stock 
fixed at 5,000 shares common. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Hamilton Turpentine 
Co., incorporated; pine products; 3405 Riverside 
Ave. 

Orlando—P. & B. Crate Co., incorporated; 50 
shares; E. R. Pound, et al. 
_ INDIANA. Richmond—Tiger Coal & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, 100 shares, par value, $100, 
and 50 shares no par. Wholesale and retail coal, 
cement and builders’ materials of all kinds. 


KENTUCKY. F'rankfort—Heuser Hardwood Co., 
incorporated; retail lumber and hardwood. 

MICHIGAN. Iron Mountain—Fuller-Goodman 
Co., increasing capital from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 

Jackson—Butler-Ingram (Inc.), incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; logging. 

Owosso—Sturtevant-Blood Co., decreasing cap- 
ital from $100,000 to $80,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. P. Seawell Lum- 
ber Co. increasing capital to $100,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Erectors’ Material & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; retail 
lumber and builders’ supply. 

New’ York—Hygrade Builders Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; retail lumber and build- 
ers’ supplies. 

Niagara Falls—Forgione Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 200 shares no par value, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mt. Airy—Perry Lumber 
Co. increasing capital to $1,200,000. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—D. W. Ferguson & 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000; growers’ sup- 
plies, 

Portland—Coast Basket & Veneer Co. 
ing capital to $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kane—J. J. Erich & Son, 
incorporated; operate planing mill and retail lum- 
ber yard and carry all kinds of builder supplies; 
also operates a sawmill in Kane; has no connec- 
tion with concern recently noted as establishing 
business at Erie, Pa. 

TENNESSED. Memphis—Turner Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 1,000 no par shares. Whole- 
sale and manufacture of hardwood lumber; 7th 
St. and I, C. R. R. Old concern. 


TEXAS. Uvalde—Mayhew Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Everett Lumber & 
Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; old 
concern. 

Seattle—Valentine-Clark Corporation, 
rated; capital, $200,000; poles and piling. 





increas- 





incorpo- 


WISCONSIN. Dundas—Eger Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 
New Ventures 
ALABAMA. Cullman—Moore-Newton Lumber 


Co., which succeeds the Moore Lumber Co., will 
enter the retail as well as manufacturing business 
on an extensive scale. Concentration yard will 
be maintained at Cullman. 

Selma—Haines & Haines will add a concentra- 
tion yard. The Selma office will act as a clearing 
house for the southern operations as well as for 
the sale of the company’s west coast product in 
the southern states. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Haring Sash & 
Door Co. recently began business at 725 2nd St. 

COLORADO. Bartlett—Jett Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co., of Springfield, will open local yard. 

Bethune—E. H. Mitchell Hardware & Lumber 
Co. opening retail lumber and hardware business. 

Creede—Eugene Groom has started a retail lum- 
ber yard. 

CONNECTICUT. Mystic—Stonington 
Co. has started a retail lum>ber business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Joytoys (Inc.), new con- 
cern which manufactures toy vehicles at 466 W. 
Superior St. 

Decatur—Decatur Tie & Lumber Co, 
began business. 

KANSAS. Hugoton—Acme Lumber Co. has 
started a retail lumber and rig material business. 

KENTUCKY. Richmond—Robinson & Turley 
have begun retail building material business. 

MICHIGAN. Auburn Heights — Church & 
Chureh (Inc.), headquarters, Utica, opening local 
yard. 

Brethren—Somsel Bros. recently began 
lumber and sawmill business. 

Carlshend—Marrigold Co. has started a _ retail 
lumber and building material business. 








Lumber 


recently 





retail 











NEBRASKA. Sdmund—Farmers Co-operative 
Association of Elmwood has started a retail lumber 
yard. 

NEW YORK. New York—Alliance Lumber 
Corporation (E. J. Sterner Branch) recently be- 
gan business at 225 W. 34th St.; headquarters, 
Passaic, N. J. 

New York—Downtown Lumber Co. has started 
a retail lumber business, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville (Biltmore Sta- 
tion)—North State Material Co. (Inc.) has started 
a wholesale lumber business. 

OHIO, Cadiz—Fir Gutter Co. recently began 
business. 

Roseville—John Kessler has started a_ crate 
manufacturing business. 


OREGON. Aurora—Aurora Lumber Co. recently 
began; retail. 

Portland—M. Rosenfeld has begun business at 
600 Second St. as Panama Cooperage Co. 

TEXAS. Allison—Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. 
opening local yard; headquarters, Kansas City. 

Aquilla—Aquilla Lumber Co. has started a retail 
lumber business, 

Austin—J. P. Dodson has started a wholesale 
and commission lumber business. 

Baytown—Howard G. Fields Lumber Co. re- 
cently began; retail. 

Beeville—E. A. Oualine, of East Texas, is es- 
tablishing a lumber yard on the highway north 
of the city and will specialize in heavy timbers 
for derricks. 

Perryton—Maxedon Lumber Co, opened its new 
lumber yard. 

Raymondville—East Texas Lumber Co. will open 
a yard. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Hughes 
recently began retail business. 

WASHINGTON. Winlock—Brewer & ‘Tarleton 
have started a sawmill. 

WISCONSIN. Brilllion—Report that Strasburg 
Lumber & F'uel Co, has opened a new yard here 
is erroneous. 





































































Lum»er Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


GEORGIA, Valdosta—Heaton & O’Kelly have 
obtained a building permit to erect a new sawmill 
on the Fry property in this city, near the new 
veneer plant now under construction. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Victor Box & Mill Co. 
granted a building permit for an addition to its 
plant at 146 W. Shore Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Dover—Goldsboro Lumber 
Co. will rebuild the sawmill recently destroyed by 
fire. ; 

OREGON. Camp Creek—Daniels Bros. erecting 
sawmill near here. 

Portland—Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. purchased 
a factory site at E. 24th St. and Insley Ave., and 
will establish a cut-up plant there. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Doniphan—Carter Bloxonend Co., 
loss by fire which destroyed sawmill. 

Little Rock—Harmon Lumber Co., storeroom and 
garage destroyed by fire; loss, $5,000. 

Marmaduke—Vail Donaldson Cooperage Co., loss 
by fire, $70,000; 4,500,000 feet of lumber destroyed. 

Piggott—Meyers Stave Mfg. Co., loss by fire 
which destroyed dry kilns, $5,000. 

MINNESOTA. Cloquet — Johnson - Wentworth 
Mill B., of the Northwest Paper Co., destroyed by 
fire caused by explosion of acetylene tank; loss, 
$100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
owned and operated by 
by fire. 

OREGON. Portland—F. C. Stettler Mfg. Co.. 
loss by fire in box factory which was destroyed; 
loss, $750,000; will be rebuilt immediately, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Harrisburg — Wittenmyer 
Lumber Co., loss by fire which destroyed mill 
building and machinery, $30,000; partly covered 
by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The Marsh Co., log- 
ging, loss by fire, $24,000; logs burned. 

Longview—Central Mill Works, loss by fire, 
$5,500. 


Macon—Macon Hickory Mill, 
F. Hardin, damaged 










Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


TACK LUMBER. Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitte 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 
Chicago, 


South Dearborn Street, 
Illinois. 














Wanted—Salesmen 














Wanted—Employment 














WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 


for Eastern Wisconsin or Northern Illinois terri- 
tory by large aggressive wholesaler of Fir, Western 
Hemlock, Red Cedar and Pondosa Pine. Must be 
energetic and of best character and habits. Tell 
all about yourself in first letter, listing all positions 
held, reasons for leaving each, and give references. 
Liberal salary and commissions to right man. No 
others need apply. 


Address ‘'M. 3,’" care American Lumberman. 


Wanted— Employment 


BOOKKEEPER-STENOGRAPHER 


Seven years’ lumber experience manufacturing, 
brokerage and retail yard desires position, prefer- 
ably at mill. Good health, good appearance, good 
morals. Will go anywhere. Available at once. 
M. 8S. LANTER, 118 Clay St., Jacksonville, Pla. 





























WANTED POSITION 


Thoroughly competent retail lumberman, good 
mixer and organizer desires position of good rat- 
ing. 20 yrs. exp. in executive, retail supervision, 
drafting, dealer co-operation, organization, audit- 
ing, etc. 42, married. Now employed with large 
eastern Wisconsin line yard. Can make change 
readily. Best of references. 


Address “P. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





DRAFTSMAN, FIRST CLASS 


Qualifications, experienced in millwork, cabinet- 
work, detailing, billing, plan work, desires position 
with manufacturer or contractor. Available on 
short notice. 
Address “P. 12,” care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN OR SUPT. 


Competent to handle any planing mill operation, 
wholesale or retail. Now in Alabama but will go 
anywhere in U. S&S. Planers, matchers and 
moulders my specialty. 

Address “P. 14,”’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 


Chicago lumberman, with 15 years’ selling expe- 
rience in this field, open for a proposition. Has 
wide acquaintance among Southern Pine produc- 
ers, thoroughly conversant with all office detail, 
good correspondent, expert on listing, etc. Five 
years wholesaling and specialty experience. Have 
no encumbrance and can go anywhere on short 
notice. What have you to offer? Address “M. 18,” 
care American Lumberman. 











EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Forty-one, married, honest, industrious, good 
habits, eleven years each at mill and as salesman 
in Ohio, now employed. Prefer office work with 
manufacturer in North or West. Business college 
training and can do any work required in sales 
department or as secretary to general manager. 
Address “‘M. 20," care American Lumberman. 





LUMBERMAN DESIRES POSITION 
as yard manager or salesman for a large yard. 
Good collector and best of references. Address 
“M. 19,” care American Lumberman. 





| Wanted—Employees 


THOROUGH RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


With accounting experience capable of organizing 
and directing a local retail lumbermen’s associa- 
tion from credit ete. standpoint. None but high 
class man need answer. Salary optional, but state 
amount expected. Growing town in Pacific North- 
west. 
Address 














“L. 20,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 


responsible position with old established 
company. We want a man with both 
eapital and ability. Give full information in first 
letter. Address “P. 4," care AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


To work the industrial trade, selling lumber, mill 
work, insulation, J-M roofing products, etc., on a 
commission basis. One with retail yard experience 
preferred. Address, “A. W.,’’ care AMERICAN 


to take 
lumber 


























WANTED SALESMAN 


An attractive proposition is offered to a few high- 
grade men. See PAGE 10 for complete details. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 
Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WANTED POSITION 
As hardwood inspector, 15 years experience, age 35; 
good reference. Will go anywhere. 
Address JOHN MARKLEY, Parsons, W. Va. 


LUMBERMAN-ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR 
Costs. Nine years in Retail Lumber, Building Ma- 
terial and Fuel—Brick and Tile manufacturing. 

Address “L. 17," care American Lumberman. 





SELLING ARRANGEMENT WANTED 


By thoroughly experienced, capable and reliable 
lumber, shingles and box shooks salesman, excly- 
sive representation in middle west, central and 
eastern states, for high-class mill or group of millg, 
Know both yard and industrial buyers and their 
requirements. Want salary and bonus arrangement, 
Address “P. 15,”" care American Lumberman. 





DETAILER BILLER SUPERINTENDENT 


Reliable, competent man, twenty years’ experience, 
desires position with company manufacturing spe- 
cial mill-cabinet and stair work requiring the serv- 
ices of a man capable of handling contracts from 
plan and list to building accurately, and who can 
obtain results in any department. Address “P. 1,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 


thirty years old, position with good retail lumber- 
man (small Colorado town preferred) but would 
consider elsewhere. Three years’ experience in 
office, yard and delivery work. Best of references 
from present employer. Desire change of altitude, 
Honest, good character, reliable, no bad habits, 
Protestant. BOX 85, Fowler, Colo. 








SITUATION WANTED 


As yard manager or assistant. Ten years’ experi- | 
ence as bookkeeper and auditor of large line yard 
company and eleven years as manager of retail 
lumber and material yard. Address “P. 5,” care 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YOUNG MAN 30 YEARS OF AGE 


Twelve years’ experience, retail lumber, millwork, 
building supplies. Bookkeeper, salesman, estimator, 
detailer and biller, or manager small yard. Best 
references. Address ‘“P. 8,” care AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 


Wants employment. Capable of taking full charge 
of a retail lumber business. 
Address “P. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER ALSO 


Bookkeeper. Seven years’ lumber experience. 
Address “P. 7,” care American Lumberman. 








AN EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Yard Mgr. and salesman. Married. Go anywhere. 
Best references. 


H., 5246 Byron Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





EXPERT DRY KILN OPERATOR 


Any domestic woods, any type kilns.. Abreast of 
latest developments in kiln engineering and a real 
lumberman in addition. 

Address “L. 9,” care American Lumberman. 





FOUND 
MANY OF OUR ADVERTISERS 
Write in telling us of find- 


ing a good job which they se- 
cured by advertising in the 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT 
COLUMNS of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

LOST 
OPPORTUNITIES are 
what you lose when you do 

not advertise. 
NOW IS THE TIME 
: ADVERTISE 





CABINET AND MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 
With successful experience in organization and low 
cost production of architectural woodwork. 

Address ‘“‘M. 1,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN. 
wants position, available at 
furnished, 

Address “M. 5,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 


Thoroughly practical lumberman, unusual ability, 
now open for position, manager, auditor, account- 
ant, buyer, sales, finance, with manufacturing 
wholesale, retail experience. Clean record. Best 
reference. 

Address “L, 6," care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
who has specialized in lumber accounting and 
income tax work desires position. Al references. 
Address “L. 23,” care American Lumberman. 





once, References 











LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 


Full charge accountant, 11 years’ experience, well 
rated organizations manufacturing hardwood and 
pine, also millwork and retail lumber. 32 year’s of 
age, married, good health, competent to prepare 
cost statements, financial and income tax reports. 
Fast and accurate, A-1 reference, make bond. Em- 
ployed, legitimate reason for change. Go anywhere. 
Address “M. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED POSITION 


as bookkeeper by young man of good habits, single 
and 32 years old. Have had ten years” experience 
in wholesale and retail yards. Can furnish the best 
of references. Available September 1. Address 
“M. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RELIABLE AND EXPERIENCED 


Hardwood lumber and dimension stock inspector 
wants position. Best references. Address 
J. M. KIRKPATRICK, Route 16, Ferguson, Mo. 


YOUNG MAN 


available who has had 8 years’ experience in lum- 
ber manufacturing office as well as a few years 
other industries and banking. Familiar with books, 
payrolls, shipping, inventories, secretarial work and 
office management. Full details and references in 
first letter. Address “M. 14,” care AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants position Sept. ist. 17 years experience, 2 
years with N. H. L. Assn., also Yd. Foreman ex- 
perience Northern and Southern woods, Married 
man, 37, best references and habits. 

Address ‘‘M. 7,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 
12 years experience; able to bill, etc.; will go any- 
where. 

Address “L. 12,” 














care American Lumberman. 











